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FOUR TWENTIETH CENTURY PRIMERS 


That Should be in Every Primary School 5 








OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 
Price, 30 cents. 


Colored Iilustrations. 


I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s 
Primer,” the best book of its kind which I have seen. Its 
best feature is that it contains so much information — a new 
idea in books for beginners. 

MARGARET 


C. Beer, Valparaiso, Ind. 


THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 


By F. GRACE SEYIIOUR, Rochester, N. Y. 
Colored Illustrations. Boards, Price, 30 Cents. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

I have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 
Miss Seymour, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 
of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain 
to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is 
hard to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
By E. NORRIS. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, 
«* The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think 
I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 
and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 

GERTRUDE MEADER, Zansworth, N. H. 








IN MYTHLAND 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, 


Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaption of Greek and Roman myths 
or young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, there will 
be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. 


Supt. J. Bascock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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BLACKBOARD 





NEW DESIGNS 


Size, 24 x 36. 


Price, 20 cents 
Santa Claus with Reindeer. 
Watching for Santa Claus. 
Santa Claus Going Down Chimney. 
New Year Welcome (Angels). 

Large Design of Santa Claus, 15 cents. 
The word “ WELCOME” in Wreath of Flowers, 
very handsome, 10 cents. 

Large “Welcome,” 25 cents. 

Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents. 
Price, 10 cents, 6 for 50 cents 
Old-fashioned Fireplace with Stockings Hung Up 


Size, 18 x 24. 
‘* Christmas Chimes.” Reindeer. 
Pine C8ne Design. 
Merry Christmas in a Wreath of Holly. 


Christmas Tree. Happy New Year to You All. 


F 


STENCILS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ART SUBJECTS 
Size, 18 x 24. Price, 10 cents 


The following line draWings of the great 
masterpieces have beer specially designed for 
the blackboard and can be reproduced by any 
teacher. 

SISTINE MADONNA, Raphael. 
MADONNA DELLA SEDIA, Rafhaei. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
CHERUB, Raphael. 
HEAD OF CHRIST, Munkacsy. 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, Murillo. 
MAGDALEN, Carlo Dolce. 
MATER DOLOROSA, Guido Renzi. 
SIMPLICITY, Sir Foshua Reynolds. 


ROLLS OF HONOR 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for so cents 


No. 1. U. S. Coat of Arms. No 2. Storks with 
Scroll and Flowers. No. 3. Laurel Wreath Pattern. 
No. 4. Scroll and Birds with Gothic Letters. No. 5. 
Word ** 


Meritorious” with scroll. 


BORDERS 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


No.1. Holly Leaves and Berries. No. 2. Ivy Leaf 
Pattern. No. 3. Oak Leaves and Acorns. No. 4. 
Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms. No. 5. Anthemion 
Pattern. No. 6. Blackberry Pattern. No. 7. Grape 


Vine Pattern. No.8. Olive Branch Pattern. 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
Pattern. Price, 20 cents. 
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Murillo. ‘ 


For a Christmas Entertainment 


CHRISTMASTIDE 


An Operetta for the Yoang Folks. Words and Music. 


Price, 20 cents. 


~ We used the operetta ‘‘ Christ- 

mastide” and never had any 
thing» better. The visitors ex- 
pressed their pleasure in the 
It was so 
thoroughly Christmas, so bright 
and sparkling. 


FRANCES J. OVERTON. 


highest terms. 


141 Academy Street, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 








By Emilie Poulsson. 


HALF A 


NEW YORK: 


Chicago Agents: 





By Nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 


A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL SERVICE, 


By Nora A. Smith. Paper, 25 Cents. 


STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS, 


By M. Helen Beckwith. 


ii East Sixteenth Street. 


Good Books for Christmas. 
LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING, 


Just Out. 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD, 


By Emilie Poulsson. 





Cloth, $1.00. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE, 


By Martha Mc. Barnes. 


Just Out. 


HUNDRED STORIES, 


RAINY DAYS AND 


By Kate Whiting Patch. Just Out. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ANTA: 
515 poe Building. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195 and 197 Wabash Ave. 


Boards, 35 Cents. 


Cloth, 75 Cents. 


Just Out. 


Boards, 50 Cents. 


SUNNY DAYS, 


Paper, 25 Cents. 


KANSAS CITY: 
418 East Ninth Street 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


CAN ANY MORE BE DONE IN YOUR DISTRICT TO ENCOURAGE AND 
MAINTAIN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ? 


Have you taken care that the books in the library are within the comprehension of the 
pupils? Do they interest and instruct along proper educational lines? Do they 
supplement the regular school work? In other words, is the library a practical, 
helpful part of the equipment of your school? In many States laws have been en- 
acted providing for an annual appropriation of from $5 to $20 to be given to each ~ 
district, toward establishing or increasing the school library. Is your state among 


the number? Have you taken steps to secure your share of this money for your 
school? 


30 Volume School Libraries. 30 Volume School Libraries. 


Library A—$10.00. 
Library B—#$i12.00. 


For Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades, 


Ztsop’s Fables. Vol. II. Dlus. Bds. ° s@ 
Some of our Friends. Illus. Bds. e 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature. Iilus. Bas 
Stories from Garden and Field. [lus. Bds.. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. Illus. Bds. 
Stories of Colonial Children, Illus. 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. ITI. Bas. 
Legends of Norseland. Illus. Bds. . . 
Stories of Old Germany. Illus. ° e 
Gulliver’s Travels Illus. Bds. . . -« 
Arabian Nights. Illus. Bds. ° « 
Robinson Crusoe. Illus. Bds. ° 

Swiss Family Robinson. Illus. Bds. . 

14. Dickens’ Little Nell. Bds. a 

15. Dickens’ Dombey & Son. Bds. 

16. Scott’s Talisman. Illus. Bds. ° 

17. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Illus. Bae. 
18. Pictures from English Literature. Lilus. Cloth 
19. Sketches of American Authors. I. Illus, Bas. 
20. Sketches of American Authors. II. Illus. Bds. 
21. English and American Literature. Illus. Cloth 


1. Msop’s Fables. Illus. Bds. 127pp. . . .$% 

2. Grimm’s Tales. Illus. Bds. l44pp. . 

3. American History Stories. Vol. I. 

4. American History Stories. Vol. II. 

5. American History Stories. Vol.III. 

6. American History Stories. Vol.IV. 

7. Story of Columbus. Illus. 180 pp. 

8. Stories of Industry. Vol. I. 172 pp. 

9. Stories of Industry. Vol.il. l76pp. . 

7 10. Ethics; Stories for Home and School. . 
ll. Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. 138pp.. 
12. Little Flower Folks. Vol. If. 130pp.. 
13. The Great West. Illus. 176 pp. 
14. Cortes and Montezuma. 100 pp. e 
15. Pizarro; or the Conquest of Peru. 128 pp. . 
16. Stories of Massachusetts. Illus. 358 pp. 
7. Geography for Young Folks. Illus. 136 pp. 
18. Storyland of Stars. Illus. 165 pp. ° 
18. Stories from Animal Land. Illus. 179 pp. 
20. Our Fatherland. Dllus. Cloth. 160pp. 
21. Stories of Australasia. Dllus. 230 pp. 
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22. Stories of Great Men. Iilus. Bas. ° e 

22. Stories of India. — Bds. 200pp.. 98. De Soto and LaSalle. Illus. Bas. Wl ws 

o ee Se %. Tom Brown’s School Days. Cloth ; 

2%. Stories of Northern Europe. Illus. eh 25. Stories of England. Mlus. Bas. 

25. .Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. I. . 40 2%. Poetry of Flowerland. Cloth i 

a weeseem Seanees ey ae » * 27. Pratt’s Stories from Shakespeare. Vol. I. Cloih 

27. Patriotism in Prose and Verse. ° ° » 28. Milton’s P lise Lost. Cloth - 2 

<< Coeesneess. Hye ” 29. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Cloth 

29. Stories from Shakespeare. Vol. I. pod 90. Irving’s Sketch Book. Cloth. . . . . .% 

30. Stories from Shakespeare. Vol. II. - 50 , mann 
ane os $13 15 
$11.84 


Price to Libraries and Schools, $12.00 
Price to Libraries and Schools, $10. 8 


8 


az A Full eloth set for $15.00 
a@ This Library in Full Cloth $15.00. 


SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO RAISE MONEY FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Our Certificate Method. 


The **f HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES ** which we send you (FREE) can be placed im 
the hands of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining substriptions for his school library. Some pupils 
will dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that the 
entire amouut, $5.00 or $10.00, was raised in two hours by this method, — but everyone, of course, cannot expect as 
excellent results as this; the average time being from four to ten days. 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription and his name is written in the blank space left for that purpose 
on the certificate and signed by the pupil. 

This also will have a good effect upon the pupil, making him feel that he is an important factor in securing a library 
for his school, and thereby stimulating his interest in the matter. 




















BE WISE AND BEGIN TO-DAY 


SUGGESTION 2. SUGGESTION 3. 


If your State provides a fund, use it. Other schools Give an entertainment and charge a small admis- 
get the benefit, why not you? If you do not know what sion fee. Let it be known that the entertainment is for 
your State law is, write your State Superintendent of Public the benefit of the Library Fund and the parents will turn 
Instruction. out. 


SUGGESTION 4. 


If you cannot raise ALJ, the money by one of the foregoing plans, perhaps your trustees will give you the balance. 


30 Volume School Library. Our Special $10 
40 Volume Library for Little Ones. 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to 
primary pupils. We take pleasure in submitting the following 


Li brary Cc er $10.00. 


1. Stories of the United States. $.30 list which has been carefully arranged in accordance with 
2. Nature Stories for Young Readers. 30 modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of 
3. Story of Ulysses. 8 - 80 literature for children. All are printed on beautiful paper, large 
4. Stories from Birdland. I. 40 type and beautifully illustrated. 
5. Stories from Birdland. II. . 40 
6. Tales from Henty. ° ‘ 50 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. $ .30 Plant Babies ‘ : . $30 
7. Stories from Dickens. 40 Adven‘ures of a Brownie .B0 Buds, Stems and Roots 30 
8. Stories of the Red Children. 30 Through the — Ethics, or Stories for 
9. Science Ladders. a 40 Glass , ; 30 Home and School 40 
10. Science Ladders. II. . 40 Alice in Wonderland ‘ 40 HealthChats With Young 
ll. Science Ladders. III. ® AO Robinson Crusoe _ for Readers . : 40 
12. Handy Book of Quotations. ; J ; J . & Youngest Readers. 30 Stories of the _ Bible. 
13. In Mythland. . ‘ ‘ . P . 4 — Robinson Crusoe _ for Vol. I. F . : 4 
14. Stories of New York. 40 Young Folks . ; 40 Stories of the Bible. 
15. Bright Boys. : . 15 Story of Ulysses : . 80 Vol. Il. 40 
16. Stories of Old Greece. 1. 30 Water Babies for Young Colonia Children 40 
17. Stories of Ola Greece. II. ‘ . 40 bi Readers . . ; 30 8©>. Stories of the U.S. 40 
18. Stories of Old Greece III. > 40 In Mythland , . , 30 Stories of Great Men. 30 
19. Stories of Ola Rome. 40 ZZsop’s Fables. Vol. I.. 80 Stories of Great Invent- 
2. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. ‘ . ZZsop’s Fables. Vol. Il.. .30 ors 30 
21 I. Macbeth. . ‘ ‘ > Some of Our Friends. , 30 Stories of Pioneers 80 
22. Il. Twelfth Night. . BO Nature S‘ories for Young- Some of Our Authors. 30 
23. Alice in Wonderland. . 280 est Readers . ° ° .30 Paul Dombey e 40 
24. Through a Looking-Glass. _— Friends of the Field . , 30 ~—s Little Nell 40 
25 Water Babies. ° ° . £0 Intro. Leaves from Na- Gulliver’s Travels 30 
2%. Tom Brown’s School Days. 15 ture’s Story-Book , 30 Dog of Flanders ‘ 30 
27. Stories of Great Inventors. » se In Birdland. Vol. I. . 30 Swiss Family Robinson . 40 
28. Buds, Stems and Roots. ° 30 In Birdland. Vol. Il. J 30 Our Flower Friends 30 
29. Readings from the — 30 Leaves from Nature’s Black Beauty. 30 
30. Tales from Scott. .40 Story-Book . . 40 Story of Hiawatha 30 
$11 Legends of the Spring Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Price to Libraries and Schools, $10.00 — +e - a ” 


SPECIAL. SIXTY DAYS OFFER 


To any responsible teacher wishing to have the use of the books for her school while raising funds 
to pay for same, we will send on request either Library by express, prepaid, with the privilege of paying 
for same within sixty days after receipt of books. 





Names of some Late Purchasers by Certificate Method. 


Alleta de Mein, Kenvil, N. J. Cc. K, Binkley, Manheim, Pa. Chas. W. Lilly, Box 58, Cresson, Pa. 

K. M. Gilbert, Baldwin, N.Y. Carrie Beidler, 634 Mauch Chunk S8t., Easton, I’a. Minnie A. Lockwood, 14 Heyt 8t., Stamford, Coan. 
Annie B. Garretson, Grandview, N. J. C. W. Bechert, 416 Walnut St., So. Bethlehem, Pa. E. 8. Mil er, 213 N. Hall St., Allentown, Pa. 

Bertha Gratam, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Grace Chapman, W. Millbury, O. Mae Martin, Floyd, N.Y. 

Jennie C. Kearney, 85 Scott 8... Carbondale, la. L. T. Carson, Monroe, Pa. Harry N. Mitchell, Addison Pa. 

Orville Long, Callanous Corners, N.Y. C. B. De Lancey, Mountain Dale, Pa. Carrie McNair, Rutgers College, Prepa:atory School. 
Margaret McCarthy, 78 Franklin St., Wanpetome, N.Y. J.M. Diefendorf, 438 Goepp St., Bethlehem, Pa. New Brunswick, N. 

Mattie J. Pawling, 77 ” ” - Lottie Eddy, Ithaca, N .Y. T. G. Osborne, Moosie, Pa. 

Altha Reddick, Whig Lane, N. J. Walter Fogarty, Oxford, O. Miss A. E. Ortman, Basking Ridge, N. J. 

W.B.S evens, Camberland, Maryland. Bertha E. Faatz, Fox Ridge, N. Y. Margaret O’Brien,Forestport, N. J. 

J.B. Sharp, Vesta, Georgia. Anna E. Geisler, 603 E. Adams Ave., Temple, Texas. J. L. Pittman, 186 Fairfield Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 

J. Turner, Lottsville, Pa. Kate Gries, Lookout, Ohio. I. M. Pos‘ lethwait, New Mayville, Pa. 

Katie Thurlow, Parry, N. J. Anna B. Hoag, Keeseville, N. Y. Alice B. Robinson, Hume, N. Y. 

F Van Camp, Thousand Island Park, N. Y. Sara B, Halliwell, 12 W. Broad 8t., Bethlehem, P. A. Helen M. Rogers, Pounal Centre, Vt. 

Henrietta Wanzer, Bedford Station, N. Y. J.E. Hendricks, Emans, P, A. Fanny E. Rykert, Nassau, N. Y. 

Lizzie M. Bain, Bedford, Pa. J. H. Haffly, Woodbury, Pa. Clarence Sheets, Baden, Pa. 

Will M. Bolton, McComb, O. Harry L. Johnson, W. Chenango, N. Y. A. E. Shoemaker, Randall, Kans. 

Fila G. Baker, 524 Noble St., Norristown, Pa. L. T. Kelley, Woodbridge, N. J. Mrs Ella Stokes, 242 W. Lincoln Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
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= e ramous ien ven aSSICS 32 
= ' = 
= ( Texts that are accurate and authentic) a 
_ = 
= = 
= FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING = 
oa Paper Cloth | : Paper Cloth = 
= DEFoE’s ROBINSON CRUSOE. | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. = 
= Edited for use in schools. : - - . —- 25 | With notes, by Prof. H. Morey . -.. Bs 10 25 = 
~~ 
= DICKENS’ CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Vol. I. a = 
eo For Supplementary Reading 10 25 | By Cuarves and Mary Lams. | : ; ; .10 $ 4 
= Dickzns’ Cuxnistmas CAROL. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Vol. II. an 
pa With sketch of Dickens’ life 20 125 By Cuares and Mary Lamp. : : , .10 -25 = 
= SCOTI’S MARMION, =» 
is. BLACK BEAUTY. ers Pee = 
= : Edited, with introduction and notes . > . .10 25 = 
His Grooms and Cappetions, by ANNA ~~ 
= SEWELL I ilustrated ‘ mi ° ° 10 25 LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. ’ <= 
eo LONGFELLOW’s HIAWATHA. Edited, with introduction and notes . ; . -10 25 = 
= With notes 10.25 JOHNSON’sS RASSELAS, THE PRINCE OF = 
= ABYSSINIA. = 
= LONGFELLOW S EVANGELINE. Edited by Prof. HENRY Mor ey. = 
hi i d . r p 
oa Edited, with introduction and notes 10 25 Lays op Ancimnr Rown. = 
oa GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With introduction and notes by DonaLp G. = 
} Voyage to Lilliput Io .25 MITCHEL. — | 
= ae 
— —= 
= = 
— FOR E HOME ‘STUDY = 
= Paper Cloth : Paper Ctleth —= 
= ile Bs Bo MERCHANT OF VENICE. = 
= De QUINCEY’s REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. = 
— Edited, with introduction and notes . 10 25 he ee and notes, by GEo. ¥ = 
A. . . . . . I 25 
= Casiyur's Essay on Buans. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. —= 
= Edited, with introduction and notes . IO 2 Baned, with - ‘ ee = 
11e wit intr uction and notes, b —_ 
= MILTON’s PARADISE Lost. Books I. and II. Baucust. . a a =. 
, Edited, with introduction and notes . 10 25 | Juuius Casar. = 
S TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Edited, with TERN, w WALTER a 
— Edited, with introduction and notes . .10 25 || Dent . : . . +10 +25 = 
_ = hase he é |} CYMBELINE. =z 
_ BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. = 
oa . - ‘ | Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. 
= Edited, with introduction and notes . Io «25 BaucusT. . . > ee a 25 = 
= MACAULAY’s Essay ON MILTON. KinG JOHN. _ 
eo Edited, with rere -— notes, a M.A. Edited, with introduction and notes, by | F. E. = 
—— EATON, A.B 10 25 Wess, B. A. : .10 25 = 
= MacauLay’s Essay ON ADDISON. HAMLET. = 
eo Edited, with introduction and notes, by Lione: = 
pene genes « and vases 7s M.A. ce se W Lypr, A.M = 
~~ i} . a = 
= PopE’s TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. CORIOLANUS. = 
| a Edited, with introduction and notes, by D M.A. Edited, with introduction and notes, by WALTER =z3 
} EATON, A.B. 10 +25 . Dent. E ° . “10 25 —>_ 
= DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. KinG Henry V. = 
= Edited, with waren and notes, as M. A. pee = imtveduction and notes by ws , _ 
> EATON, A.B 10 25 tae , “25 
a = 
= SOUTHEY’s LIFE OF NELSON. = 
SHAKESPEARE Edited by Prof. Henry Morvey. ; : 10 25 ~ 
=o MACBETH. day ) = 
= Edited, with introduction and notes, wie H. Cc. ASCHAM’S SCHOOLMASTER,. — 
Nortcutr, B.A , London. j ‘ 10 25 Edited by Prof Henry Mortey ; .10 25 = 
. —_ 
SS TWELFTH NIGHT. saeco = 
= Edited, with introduction and notes, by Exiz- JOHNSON's 1 LIVES OF THE POETS —- 
AbeTH Leg, Lecturer of English Literature. 10 25 ADDISON, SAVAGE, SWIFT. —» 
= Henry VIII. SAMUEL jeunes. Edited by Prof. H. — 
= eg with introduction and notes, » by * H. ~ Bown : . . : . . “10 +25 = 
= Ety, B.A , London . 10 +25 G ase ci lee = = 
AY, THOMPSON, YOUNG, GRay, Etc. 3 
oo HE TEMPEST. By Samue.t Jounson. Edited by Prof. H. = 
_ Edited, with introduction and notes, by Exiz- MORLEY . . : . . . . . -t0 25 4 
ApeTtH Ler, Lecturer in English Literature 10 25 - ; 
~— IL. WALLER, MILTON, COWLEY. = 
= KING RICHARD With introduction by Prof.H. Mortgy . . 3 «10.25 = 
Edited, with introduction and so aed Ww. 
= Barry, B A., Editor of “ Henry V 10.25 Prior, GONGREVE, BI ACKMORF, PopE. = 
= As You LIKE It. With introduction. : : d , 10 .25 —_ 
oa Edited, with introduction and notes, by Liong: BUTLER, DENHAM, DRYDEN, ROSCOMMON, 
/ W Lyne, M. A., Sometime appieences ot = 
pe Queen’s College, Oxford. : : 10.25 Spratt, Dorset, ROCHESTER, OTWAY. © 10 a5 = 
= —_ 
oo , 
= chisabeliodss 3 
<i EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, = 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Some of the best books for children and young people which have came to our notice are some 


numbers of the Young Folks’ Library of Choice Literature. 
of choice illustrated literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


Each number contains thirty-two pages 
One of the good points of the book 


is the moderate price for such choice literature, five and ten cents per copy, bringing them within 


the reach of all classes. 


The Nature Series and the Stories of the American Revolution are told in 
a most fascinating way, so that the child is at once attracted and wishes for more. 
of the best men of our country are inspiring to the small one as well as to the older one. 


The biographies 
These 


books are the very best things we have seen of the kind. — Oxford Press, Oxford, Pa. 


ARE YOU USING THE 


FAMOUS FIVE-CENT CLASSICS? 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 
copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


Price, 5 cents a 







































































EpucaTIONAL PusuisHinc Co., THIRD GRADE ( Continued) 
Gentlemen—My pupils are very much interested in the 
Five and Ten-Cent Classics, and are saving their money 69 Puss in Boots 
Young Poll’s Liteary to buy them for themselves _ 1 have about 25 of my own 7o Story of Stephenson 
_ of Cty Lawn. that I use as a circulating library, and every child is 7 Story of Irving 
q anxious for his turn to get one of them. You will please 72 Story of Pocahontas 
j send us the following order. Find money order for $2.25. 8: Story of Cyrus W. Field 
FLOWER Nannig E. Forry, 95 Stories of Revolution I. 
Grand Function, Colo. (Lexington and Concord) 
PROS 96 Stories of Revolution II. 
-~ : (British Driven from Boston) 
vers The interest taken by the children and the numerous ror Stories of Revolution III. 
questions asked about what they have already read have (Battle of Long Island) 
lead me to believe that my Reading Table will be the most 120 Liberty Bell 
ee attractive spot in the building. T poking you for having 
= put within my reach such a _ ~ of wealt Th a 
! ours respectfully 
Racvea a) J. L. Prema, Johnstown, Pa. FOURTH GRADE 
> 22 Hawthorne's Golden Touch 
FIRST GRADE (Zerge 7ype) 82 Story of Holmes 
83 Story of La Salle 
2 FEsop’s Fables—1 : 89 Story of Longfellow 
3 FEsop’s Fables—2 ge De Soto 
tr Selections from Asop—1 9t Marquette 








12 Selections from AXsop—z2 

73 Story of the Buds 

74 What AnnieSaw (Nature Stories) 
77 Flower Friends 
tog The Butterfly Baby 
110 Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 

144 Babes of the Meadow 


98 Story of Boone 
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The Fetich of Thoroughness 


This phrase is frequently used in these days in the 
discussion of things educational. If it is interpreted 
as it is intended it should be, it is, at least, harmless; 
but there is great danger that the current expression 
will be misunderstood and made to contribute to a 


positive evil. 


It is one thing to protest against the old custom 
of clinging to the teaching of one thing till it and the 
child’s interest are worn threadbare, and quite another 
to seem to advocate the careless half- -doing of aay 
duty or a habit of “letting things go.’ 

The teacher who determines to keep children on 
a single page till they know it by heart, can hear “ the 
fetich of thoroughness” quoted a good many times 
and be the better for it; but another type of teacher 
with no idea of thoroughness or accuracy and whose 
personal habits are of the dropped-stitch order, may 
be woefully injured when some educational worthy, 
whom she reveres, protests ag. st too much thor- 
oughness. 

If there is any nation upon the face of the globe 
that needs the doctrine of thoroughness preached to 
them in season and out of season it is the hurrying 
American nation. The mass of children come to 
school with no inherited ability to stick to a thing till 
it is thoroughly accomplished, and as little children 
they have not been required to do this as a matter of 
training. They are, as a rule, nervous, changeable in 
temperament, demanding to be entertained as their 
right, and satisfied to half-do whatever they are asked 
to do. Does some one plead that this is child-nature? 
To acertain extent, yes, but place the German and 
American child side by side with the same task to be 
performed, or the same means for amusement and 
watch the result. 

The very best place to begin to inculcate thorough- 
ness in school life is in the baby room of the primary 
grades. It is not a “fetich” to insist that the child 
shall shut the door when he has left it unlatched. It 
is no cruelty to insist that his work shall be completely 
erased from the blackboard when he has been asked 
to erase it and has done it in a slovenly fashion. If 
the class is requested to place a certain paper on 
the corner of fhe desk, it is a blessed “ fetich” to 
wait till it has been placed exactly in that corner 
before another advance step is given. That class is 
being taught a lesson in thoroughness so valuable that 
countless men and women of the future will be 
benefited by it. If the causes of oneday’s weariness and 
worry in the outside world could be ascertained and 
summed up it would be found to be largely the result of 
the slip-shod, unthorough service from those from whom 
we had the right to expect different things. Business 
men complain bitterly of the careless habits of the 


‘ young people who come from the public schools. 


“They can do nothing well,” is heard over and over 
again, 
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To correct this evil in our training children, it is not 
necessary that they shall solve a thousand problems in 
fractions after they have grasped the principles, before 
they can take the next mathematical step; it does not 
mean that every river shall be located and measured 
before they know how a river came to be there in the 
first place; it does not mean to memorize the number 
of inhabitants when they should be learning of their 
character and influence; it does not mean that the 
regular school reader shall be read to the death before 
supplementary reading is taken up; it does not mean 
that a line shall be made over and over again till it is 
faultlessly straight in learning to draw; and it does 
not mean that a pupil shall be kept back by constant 
reviews and examinations when he has acquired the 
power to go on. These wrongs and others of like 
nature are in the thought of the men and women who 
are protesting against the old-time idea of thorough- 
ness. They do not for a moment suppose they are 
encouraging inaccuracy in any form. They simply do 
not make the necessary distinction their words require 
or seem to apprehend the harm that may result when 
they fail to discriminate: Teachers must study the 
meaning of such statements for themselves and thus 
escape the pitfalls that lie dangerously near a condemna- 
tion of old methods or a new interpretation of old 
commandments. 

Wasting time and wearying the children with an 
inch-by-inch literalness, under the name of thorough- 
ness, 7s a ‘‘fetich,”’ but the building of thoroughness 
into character-structure is no ‘“fetich.” It is an 
imperative duty. 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson IV 


(“ In Memoriam” continued) 


EDWARD HOWARD GrIGGS 


N contrast to the Prelude, the first cantos of “In Memo- 
| riam ” plunge into the depths. As Dante, in the brown 
air of the evening entered upon the way to the city of 
woe, so Tennvson in a more personal manner faces the 
negations that grief and despair involve. There is just one 
hunger in such a mood of sorrow: it is the demand that 
grief shall not lessen. Strange, is it not, that we should 
cling to pain, yet reasonable when the meaning is under- 
stood. For it is not suffering we crave, but the eternity of 
love ; and when the fruition of Jove is taken away wecling to 
grief as its symbol. All suggestions that we. 


“ Reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears ” 


is an insult to first grief. We know that time will lessen the 


stress of pain, but we resent this, for it seems to us that’ 


such subsidence of the passion of woe is infidelity to our 
love. Thus we cling to sorrow and to the view of the 
universe which it involves : 3 
“« The stars.’ she wl.'spers, ‘ blindly run; 
A web is wov’n ; :ross the sky; 
From out waste } ‘aces comes a cry, 
And murmurs from 1 ‘e dying sun: 


And all the phantom, Nature, stands — 
With all the music in her tone, 
A hollow echo of my own,— 

A hollow form with empty hands.’” 


Thus inevitably is the whole objective seeming of the 
eternal world colored by the subtle moods of the spirit. 
Yet we know that the refracting medium of our feeling dis- 


torts the perspective — that Sorrow speaks with “ lying lip,”’ - 


and still reason is ineffective to annul the sense of blind 
mechanical change and persistence which oppresses us 
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when we turn to nature from out the fresh realization of the 
sadly transient character of the sweet human answer to our 
love. 


Moreover the intensely personal nature of all deep experi- 


* ence is voiced in these early cantos. That the fundamental 


elements of human life are simple and universal, and that its 
situations are generic, in no way lessens the individual and 
unique meaning of each concrete experience. It is this that 
those who have not lived fail to understand ; and therefore 
can they offer “the commonplace, and vacant chaff well 
meant for grain.” Byron has echoed the thought that 
Tennyson dwells upon : 


“ Away! We know that tears are vain, 
That Death nor heeds nor hears distress; 
Can this unteach us to com) lain? 
Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet!” 


The varying moods of despair find expression, now in the 
storm of woe, and then in the dull calm of hopeless grief. 
The tempest of feeling often seems more impressive, but it 
is not the lowest deep: rather it indicates, if not hope, at 
least a blind refusal to accept the inevitable. But the calm 
despair that is beyond moaning is a deeper woe, though 
quiet in its expression. 

As one reads over these successive songs that dwell upon 
all shades of emotion associated with the experience, one 
wonders whether the sincerest feeling would voice itself in 
this way. In other words, the question cannot be avoided, 
how far Tennyson’s cantos are dramatic artistic creations, 
and how far the direct out-pourings of a’ wounded heart. 
Perhaps there is something of both elements. His frequent 
statement that these songs express but the lighter moods of 
grief, and only hint in outline the deeper sorrow behind, 
would seem to indicate that he felt the possibility of this 
criticism, and wished to disarm it. Certainly the deepest 
sorrow is dumb, and when one can voice one’s suffering the 
edge of it is dulled. On the other hand, it is true that such 
a voicing may be 


“ Like dull narcotics, numbing pain; ” 


and it may even help us to master our experience. What 
we feel, must be given some form through our active effort, 


if it is to be made our own. And where the possibility of 


active expression is taken away, as here where there is no 
longer a chance to serve the loved one, art furnishes an 
opportunity for another kind of expression which is not 
without a meaning of its own. This power of art to give 
another avenue for self-realization is one reason for its being 
in allsupreme achievements. Many of these come from those 
who have lost, temporarily or permanently, the opportunity 
for more immediate expression in the art of life. Still, the 
character of Tennyson and of his message is shown in the 
fact that he can dwell at such length on a range of private 
experience, considering objective problems of life and 
civilization only as they are implied in his own moods. 

Conformably to the detailed working out of all elements 
in the experience is the exquisite artistic care displayed in 
every detail of the expression. The verse is molded and 
polished and adorned with loving care, as a kind of tribute 
to the one who has gone: 


“ Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That gnef hath shaken into frost—” 


It is not spontaneous and inevitable imagery, as it is not 
the rough, unshaped cry of the feelings that Tennyson 
utters; but rather the meditative, transmuted sorrow, em- 
bodied in exquisitely molded form. It is with conscious 
intention that nature is used as a language. Not only does 
the outside world echo his moods, but Tennyson turns to it, 
and molds the fancies of his spirit and the transient phases 
of nature into one impression. No better illustration of this 
method could be given than is canto XI., where calm in the 
morn and on the wold and plain is made a background for 
the calm despair within the heart. 

The next note in the poem is one of memory. Tennyson 
turns from the present to the fields of the past as they lie 
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all beautiful in the blue distance of yesterday. ‘These 
memories as yet give only pain, for the haze of grief in the 
present emphasizes the contrast with the past. Yet with all 
the suffering there is no craving for insensibility ; for no 
man who is alive and brave craves that. All development 
increases the power to suffer as it enlarges the capacity for 
joy. If the end of life were to escape pain, then ignorance 
would indeed be bliss, and all growth and culture and lovea 
fatal error. But in our deepest moments we never measure 
life by a profit and loss balance sheet of pleasure and pain. 
On the contrary the pain that life brings is as sacred a por- 
tion of our inheritance as joy, and one we should be least 
willing to lose. It is this teaching of direct experience 
that so annuls the logically perfect hedonistic theories of 
human life, and gives us the faith that is a realization in 
experience of what the understanding has not grasped. 
The tragedy of the unawakened is never the desire of our 
hearts, unless indeed the heart be dead. In a terrible little 
story called “ Family Life,’? Tolstoi has portrayed the vain 
struggle for life and freedom of a woman’s soul. In -the 
conclusion she has given it all up, and says she is content to 
love her husband as the father of her children. It is said so 
quietly that she seems at peace ; but it is the peace of death, 
and such is never the desire of a living heart. 

Thus Tennyson recognizes that it is better to have lived 
and suffered than to have missed life. And this power so 
to accept suffering is the germ of the ethical solution of the 
poem ; for the painful experience that is accepted and taken 
into the spirit becomes the guide to lead us to truth. 

The first Christmas after the friend’s death comes, and its 
celebration is carried out in a dumb mechanical way. The 
recurrence in such circumstances of anniversaries about 
which cluster old and tender associations brings new pain. 
The joy of the time that is gone is contrasted with the bitter 
* desolation of the present. The Christmas time with its 
religious meaning leads naturally to the first cycle of spiritual 
reflections. ‘The initial feeling is that the Christian teaching 
with all its consolation in no way abrogates the mystery of 
death. It is the question Mary might have asked Lazarus: 


“ Where wert thou, brother, those four days?” 


But there is no reply: 


“ The rest remaineth unreveal’d; 
He told it not, or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


Tennyson appreciates the beauty of the simple, unques- 
tioning acceptance of life which he represents in Mary’s joy 
at the return of Lazarus, yet he is unable to share this atti- 
tude. Indeed, at this point he yearns unavailingly to share 
it, and urges that we should in no way disturb it in those 
who may be fortunate enough yet to possess it: 


“O thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith has center everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself in form, 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days.” 


Undoubtedly this is the right attitude toward all sincere 
faith, and its expression well illustrates the positive teaching 
of “In Memoriam.” Tennyson never loses sight of the 
fact that action is the test of faith and science. Therefore 
teaching should be constructive, not a negative opposition 
to another’s belief, but a positive expression of what we 
believe to be true. 

While the beauty of the simple faith is portrayed here, at 
this point there is no recognition of the meaning of 
intellectual struggle. If it be true that we should always 
work constructively, and leave undisturbed one whose faith 
flows in beautiful action, it is equally true that when once the 
form is broken it is impossible to piece it together again. 
To tear the shell from the chrysalis before the wings are 
grown is to force out a poor creature neither worm nor fly ; 
to crawl back into a form we have outgrown is intellectual 
and moral suicide. In the midst of the struggle we do not 
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see these things ; only as we work out into the light is the 
unity and sanity of our living evident. 

There is inthe first cycleof spiritual reflections the clearest 
recognition that personal immortality is necessary to give 
life a meaning, yet there is no clear faith that it is true, It 
is “ the moanings of the homeless sea”’ that echo here ; and 
unsatisfactory as the natural necessity for immortality seems 
as an evidence, Tennyson turns again to Christianity, with 
the desire to lean upon the external proof which its tradi- 
tions may furnish. Yet the faith remains external to him- 
self, and canto XXXVII. closes with the sense of his 
unworthiness and the vanity of his effort to see the meaning 
of life. 

If it be vain to face the great questions, still they cannot 
be avoided. The effort may be fruitless, the sphinx im- 
passive, yet we are forced above our will to return to the 
assault again and again. In the bewilderment that follows 
deep experience the stimulated inagination may stop and 
dwell upon any one of the infinite doubts and questions. 
And as the various phases of life are all integrated in one 
unity, we cannot pick up the chain of life at any link with- 
out moving others ; and the question what death is, compels 
a turning to the question what life means. Does the mean- 
ing of this world lie in the development of a separate and 
conscious personality? If so its significance will lie clear 
and true in 

*« The eternal landscape of the past.” 


Certainly the pantheism that would lose the individual in 
the Over-Soul 


“Ts faith as vague as all unsweet.”’ 


Thus the different fancies and questions are turned over 
and over — not with the aim of solving the great enigmas, 
but only from the necessity of sorrow and in the hunger of 
love. And 

“ Beneath all fancied hopes and fears 
Ay me, the sorrow deepens down, 
Whose muffled motions blindly drown 
The bases of my life in tears.” 


The second cycle of spiritual reflections closes with a 
consideration of the great problem of evil. Is it necessary 
to the good? Is it possible that sins can ever be steps in 
the path of life? Tennyson’s answer is in keeping with his 
general philosophy of life: If this dark mystery be true, 
still it is dangerous and to be set aside in the dualistic 
struggle of life. Yet there is the cry that out of it all there 
shall be some issue : 


“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.” 


But this is “trust” not faith, rather it is the despairing 
demand that what seems impossible should somehow prove 
true: 

“ Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


Nature, destroying life at every turn, ruthlessly sacrificing 
that here and there one may survive, seems to deny our 
trust ; and thus: 

“T falter where I firmly trod, — : 
And falling with my weight of cares 


Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


“TI stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


This note is as positive as any in the first portion of the 
poem, which I have called the ‘‘ Inferno” in the experience. 
It is the hunger for the permanence of grief, because grief is 
the one bond of the broken love, the dwelling upon all 
aspects of the experience with the questions that are implied 
in it, while the great answers are suggested but left in 
abeyance. 
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Holiday Gifts 
Why do you look so downcast? 
What do FE hear you say? 
‘* Nothing to give to people 
On Christmas or New Year’s day?” 
You want to be aking presents? 
Well, now, just think a while, 


Suppose you look in the glass, dear, 
And present yourself with a smile. 


Then make up a bundle of troubles 
And give them away to the Past, 
He owns such a croony jenkshop 
Where worn-out worries are cast. 
Just bundle them on to the Old Year 
And let him log them away, 
And next give a heart of hope, dear, — 
To the New Year blithe and gay.— Sel. 


Language 
LesLiz M. DONOVAN. 
(This article is rich in suggestions. —Eb.) 


When the children came into school one afternoon and 


saw a certain bright curtain, made, by the way, of Mother 
Goose nursery paper pasted on a cambric lining and framed 
at the top and bottom with narrow strips of pretty mold- 
ing,—-when they saw this gay curtain, I say, covering a 
certain part of the blackboard, they looked at each other 
with dancing eyes and began to wonder what surprise the 
Guiding Genius had in store for them. 

‘Some teachers call everything a lesson, but our teacher 
does not,” thought the small people, who looked forward to 
each language period asa time of special delight. It was 
something to come to school for, to find out what mystery 
was shielded by that curtain, or in the table drawer, or 
perhaps out in the hall; for all sorts of pretty things fur-. 
nished themes for that hour’s work. Sometimes a box of 
shells, or bit of coral, or sea-weed mounted on fancifully 
shaped cards once in a while, a last year’s bird’s nest, a 

“spider, a mouse in a wire cage, sometimes an enchanting 

story, or a poem read from such beautiful books as the 
teacher had in her store— all these the children’s. souls 
delighted in. 

On this particular day when the curtain was rolled and 
fastened at the top of the blackboard, the children felt a wee 
bit disappointed at first, because there was orily a letter on 
the board, and the letter was not finished at that, but as 
they read what was written, the disappointed look changed 
into the one which the teacher called their look of polite 
curiosity. This was the letter : 


EasTon, Pa., the First of October, 1899. 
Dear Isabel : 


To-morrow morning we aré going to Mabel Thurston’s house 
to play school. If it should rain, we shall be in the playroom. If the 
weather is fair, we. shall go to the apple orchard. Lacy Bird is to be 
the teacher. Here are some of the questions she will ask : 

‘‘ Now, children,” said the teacher to the curious class, 
“what shall the questions be? I left that for you to decide, 
because you will. have to answer them, you know.” The 
eager little hands flew up, each child anxious to have his 
part in this game. When the list was completed and prop- 
erly placed ir the letter it read like this : 

1. Where is the Atlantic Ocean? 

2. What is the capital of our state? 


3. What useful articles are manufagtyred less than a hundred miles 
from here? 
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4. Where did the Sandpiper Lady live? : 

5. Who can say a quotation from Mr. Longfellow? 

6. How long does it take frogs’ eggs to hatch? 

7. If John bought fourteen roses at ten cents apiece, what did they 
cost? 

8. How much change did he get if he gave the florist two dollars? 

“That is a long enough list, I think,” said the teacher, 
“‘ How shall we end the letter?” Some child said, “ You 
had better study hard,” so those words — that serious in- 
junction — were added to the letter, and then the formal 
ending, and the name of the smallest child. 

The teacher smiled as she glanced at the list. She could 
see her own questions in that letter, as she had put them in 
other lessons, though sometimes the children had ‘changed 
the wording, as in the fourth, for instance. The language 
part of the lesson came in when the children decided how 
words should be spelled, how the sentences should be 
punctuated, and how the letter should be arranged. 

“To-morrow,” planned the teacher (to herself), “we 
shall write another letter on the board answering these ques- 
tions. I shall get the children to answer them as fully as I 
can, and then I shall teach them a new quotation from 
Longfellow, and tell them something about “ The Sandpiper 
Lady,” Celia Thaxter. “The day after,” she thought, “I 
shall have them write me letters, or write their mothers 
letters, telling about Mrs. Thaxter and putting in the quota- 
tion. We will also use that quotation for a copy some day 
this week,” she said, “and perhaps they will remember the 
hard facts of those arithmetic and geography questions — 
but if they don’t, never mind.” 


A Mother's Day in a Primary 
School 


E. L. M. 


HE children wrote the invitations “all themselves ”’ 
and not since they had scrawled “I love you with all 
my heart,” on a valentine for mamma, had they had 
such an absorbing topic. The paper was folded the 

size and shape of children’s note paper and written with 
extremest care. 
Miss M—— 

invites you to attend 

the Exercises in the 

on Mother’s Day, 

Wednesday, March the first, 
from two till five. 


To one mother, at least, this little effort in her daughter's 
own handwriting was more precious than the most correct of 
engraved cards. This mother, a widow, was obliged to 
“board out’ her little one while she herself earned their 
living as a domestic. To please the child who was sorrow- 
ing that she could not deliver the note, Miss M. mailed it, 
and thought of it no more. That mother managed to get to 
the school, and in the most fervent if not the most elegant 


_ of language informed Miss M. that one of the happiest 


moments of her life had been when she had opened the en- 
velope and found a treasure — her first letter from her only 
child. “Sure it’s meself’d a come if I’d had to throw up 
me job. And the note she wrote, dear, I put it safe with 
her father’s picture, God bless yer.” 

Every teacher had either brought her own tea table from 
home, or had arranged a low number table to serve that pur- 
pose. Tea, cocoa with whipped cream, and wafers were 
provided, and each teacher invited two friends to pour. 

A little talk with the children had so filled them with a 
sense Of importance as assistant hosts and hostesses that 
there was no lodging place for mischievous thoughts and a 
delightful feeling of comradeship between teachers and 
scholars pervaded the school. . 

According to a pre-arranged plan, each child, when he 
spied any of his own people coming, quietly stepped for- 
ward and jntroduced them. Even the dullest child proved 
equal to the task of remembering to say, “ Miss M. this is 
my mamma,” and when a fresh arrival required his teacher's 
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attention, of taking his mother to the scene of liquid refresh- 


ment and then resuming his seat. This, their little part in 
receiving, inflated them with joy and pride, and how could 
they be naughty? 

About twenty minutes sufficed for the arrivals, and then 
came our “ show.” 

We had decided not to have an exhibition, no exercises 
of dialogues and recitations prepared specially for the occa- 
sion, exercises often pretty enough in themselves, but ‘not 
bearing directly on the work. No, we had very short typical 
advance lessons in reading, number, sight singing, and oral 
reproduction of a story told. These tiny lessons were inter- 
spersed with singing, concert recitations of poems learned 
during the year, and school-room games, but these were all 
of the regular program work. During the afternoon packages 
of the children’s work were passed around among the 
mothers, and the look with which each sought out and 
regarded her own baby’s paper, was good to see. 

No elsborate exhibition we have ever held seemed to give 
such genuine satisfaction as this rapid succession of lessons 
illustrating an ordinary day’s routine. 

At a quarter before four the children of the six rooms filed 
into the lower corridor, dressed for home, and with the 
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mothers watching from the doors and stairs, showed the little 
exercise with which we often close the week. Each class in 
turn sang a song, then the entire school, under the leader- 
ship of one of the teachers sang “There are many flags,” 
followed by a salute to the flag, “ America,” “ Home, sweet 
Home,” and that incomparably sweet hymn “ Jubilate.” 

A quiet dismissal, and then the mothers were invited into 

the kindergarten room, where the principal of the district, 
the primary supervisor and a local doctor, all made very 
short but helpful speeches. This took about half an hour, 
and we were then free to exchange confidences with our 
guests. 
. Most of these were foreigners, some were poor, many 
were ignorant, and as a spring millinery opening, the affair 
beggars description, but they were all mothers, and we were 
their co-workers. It was dark before the last one had gone, 
leaving the teachers utterly exhausted, but jubilant. 

Many illuminating hints about the children were received 
on both sides, and in most cases the results have been 
marked. 

Was it good enough to ‘repeat next year? So good that 
without a dissenting voice, it was agreed to have an annual 
“at home,” but hereafter, earlier in the year. 





The Seed-Babies’ Blanket 


“Dear me!’ said Mother Nature, as she tucked the last 
of her seed-babies in bed and spread over them a blanket of 
leaves, “King Winter will soon be here, and I fear this 
covering is not enough to keep my babies from his icy grasp. 
I must get them another blanket. What shall it be? Let me 
see. Itshould be something soft and light. And for babies, 
of course, it must be white.’’ 

So she went to North Wind and said, “Oh, North Wind, 
please bring to me : 


A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 


But North Wind said, “I cannot unless Jack Frost will 
give me some of his silvery powder.” 

So Mother Nature called to Jack Frost, “Oh, Jack Frost, 
please give North Wind some of your silvery powder, that 
he can make for me 


A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 


But Jack Frost said, “ You must ask the clouds to give me 
some vapor then.” 

So Mother Nature called to the clouds and said, “Oh, 
kind Clouds, please give Jack Frost some of your vapor, that 
he may change it into silvery powder, and give it to the 
North Wind, that he may make for me 


A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 


But the Clouds said, “We must wait till Old Ocean sends 
us more vapor.” So mother Nature said to the Ocean, 
“Please, Old Ocean, send more vapor to the little clouds, 
that they may give some to Jack Frost, that he may change 
it into silvery powder, and give it to North Wind that he 
may make for me 

A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies.” 


But the Ocean said, ‘The Sun must send us some heat 
fairies first.” So Mother Nature called to the Sun, “ Dear 


Old Father Sun, please send some of your Heat Fairiés to 
Old Ocean, that he may send vapor to the Clouds, that they 
may give some to Jack Frost, that he may change it into 
silvery powder, and give it to North Wind, that he may 
make for me 

A blanket pure and white, 

Soft as down. and sparkling bright, 

To cover my little seed babies.” 


And the Sun said, “Gladly !” and sent forth a host of little 
Heat Fairies that called the vapor from the Ocean for the 
little Clouds ; and the Clouds gave some to Jack Frost, and 
Jack Frost changed it into silvery powder and gave it to 
North Wind, and North Wind made for Mother Nature 


A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
And covered her little seed-babies. 
—Mary L. GayLorp, in The Outlook 


What the Christmas Tree 


This is a happy, happy time. 

It is Christmas Eve. 

The children calied me their Christmas tree. 
I am all alight with little candles. 

My branches are hung with pretty gifts. 
The children are singing around me. 

«* QO, Christmas tree! O, Christmas tree! 
Your branches green I love to see.” 

That is a new name to me. 

Only a short time ago I was called a fir tree. 
I lived in a grand old forest. 

Iscem to see my home now. 

My brothers and sisters are there. 

Tall, tall fir trees they are. 

All their tree friends have gone to sleep. 
They, alone are fresh and green. 

They are evergreen. 

How beautiful they look in the white snow. 
Tue snow dows not harm them. 

Their branches are so tough. 

Their narrow leaves do not hold the snow. 
Jack Frost does not harm them either. 

I love to think of my forest home. 

I was very happy there. 

How often the little songbirds flew to my branches. 
What songs the wind sang to me! 

To-night children sing to me. 

My branches hold many gifts of love. 

I am glad to be a Christmas tree. 


Said 


a ee Ce ene ne eee 
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Picture Studies IX 


EpitH GoopYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 
(All rights reserved) 


NE of the most radical changes that has taken place 
QO in school work is in connection with the manner of 
observing special days. By the old custom the one 
day was made an occasion of supreme importance 
celebrated by an elaborate program of songs, pieces, and 
dialogs, prepared at the expense ot school work, but having 
absolutely no relation to the same. This plan, while having 
some elements of merit, certainly possesses none that are 
not found coupled with greater advantagts in the method of 
connecting the preparation for the special day with all the 
regular lessons of school, and this, too, in such ways, as to 
make the added interest aroused by the occasion actually 
reinforce rather than supersede the legitimate school work. 
Christmas is heralded in the school by the morning talks ; 
then, reading, language, drawing, music, and other lessons, 
each contributes a portion to the significance of the Christ- 
mas story and to the cultivation of the Christmas feeling, 
without which the mere fact is bare indeed. 

Language exercises based on the study of Christmas pic- 
tures naturally serve a very useful purpose in this prepara- 
tion for the holiday season. It is not at least noteworthy 
that the season which, because of its very character, demands 
abundant time for stories and picture studies, is the season 
when opportunities for nature study are comparatively 
limited ? 

The great number and variety of truly beautiful pictures 
illustrating Christmas themes is somewhat bewildering,— 
a fact which conveys a caution respecting their selection 
for use in school. It is wiser to study a few pictures intelli- 
gently and repeatedly than to use indiscriminately and 
flippantly anything and everything available. ‘‘O, we've 
had that before!” is, when said with a certain inflection, a 
most severe criticism on the quality of picture study. It 


suggests also the spirit of that conductor of a tourist party . 


who, having hurried his victims into the Louvre, announced 
with a comprehensive sweep of the arm, “ Every picture in 
this room is a masterpiece and we now have ten minutes in 
which to visit Napoleon’s tomb !”’ 

To illustrate a timely subject for December picture study 
I have chosen the wonderful conception of the Nativity 
expressed in the painting by LeRolle. This marvelous pic- 
ture possesses a perpetual significance for the adult mind, 





wholly apart from the composition, chiaroscuro, and other 
interesting technical features. I know from ample experi- 
ence that it is a picture which appeals very strongly to 
children. They study and describe it again and again with 
a delight equal to that attending the repetition of favorite 
songs and plays. One has but to note their observations to 
realize the very wide range of thought suggested to them by 
this scene of the Holy Night, upon the sights and sounds of 
which the imagination of childhood readily lingers. Each 
group adds its share of illumination to the beautiful story, 
while every separate figure has a special message to convey. 
Among my notes I find: “A child wondered if the sheep 
were afraid to be left alone on the hills. ‘But they had the 
angels to watch them,’ quickly explained another.” “One 
child described this picture very fully, ending with a regret- 
ful,—‘And the little boys in the houses didn’t even know 
it was Christmas !’”’ 

Obtaining beautiful reproductions at small outlay simpli- 
fies the problem of how to make it possible for every child 
in school to prepare at least one gift at Christmas time. 

The idea of mounting speciments of school work attrac- 
tively for Christmas gifts to friends at home is by no means 
new, but I think the pleasure and practicability of the plan 
is often underestimated. It certainly is of great value and 
exerts a most favorable and decided influence on regular 
school work by providing a worthy and unselfish incentive 
for special effort along stated lines. Children who can write 
‘a little” can copy “A Merry Christmas” under a neatly 
mounted Christmas picture, and then if a gay little ribbon 
or cord by which to hang it up be added there is a “ truly” 
Christmas gift. Children who can write “‘ some ” can copy 
an appropriate verse to accompany a similar picture. Fancy 
the proud delight of Mother. or Grandmother when little 
Freda or Mikie presents this the first fruit of an American 
education ! 

Older pupils can mount, and decorate with Christmas 
colors and emblems, descriptions of Christmas pictures, 
original versions of the Christmas story, or copies of some 
of the grandest Christmas hymns, such as, 


“It came upon the midnight clear.” 
“*O, little town of Bethlehem.” 
In these and other ways, which will readily suggest them- 
selves, the beautiful Christmas pictures can be introduced 


into the schools and the homes, to the mutual advantage 
and delight of parents and children. 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities IV 


How Reading is Taught in the Birmingham 
(Ala) Schools 


LouLa BRADFORD Birmingham, Alabama 


is tought in our schools. Usuaily #e//ing is much easier 

than doing, but where is the primary teacher that can 

reduce to writing the warmth, the color and inspiration, 
which must give birth and life to any mechanical forms em- 
ploved with a class of beginners ? 

When our little ones first enter school, they have already 
learned to use intelligently, in conversation, several hundred 
words; or at least to understand their meanings, as they hear 
others use them. ‘These words are only so many sounds 
recognized through the ear. - Interesting stories and con- 
vers itions soon reveal these words-to the teacher, and she 
hastens to make as many of them as possible, recognizable 
to the eye in b th their script and print representation. 
When words outside the child’s oral vocabulary are needed, 
the teacher supplies them, and sees that they are used 
correctly. . 

The child as he enters school is exclusively “ear-minded ” 
so far as language is concerned; the ‘teacher’s task is to 
make him “ eye-minded” as weil. In accomplishing this 
task there are two important phases or lines of work which 
require our attention from the outset: (1t) that phase which 
occasions and develops thought and stimulates its natural 
expression, and (2) the mechanical phase which includes 
drils in the use of the symbols of thought, and which en- 
ables the child to use automatically certain words and 
phrases and combinations of words and phrases. 

‘These two phases of work are mutually dependent and 
claim equal attention from the teacher. If the attention is 
restricted to the first phase, the child’s acqvirement of word- 
forms will be very slow, and his mastery of reading as an 
instrument of knowledge will be unnecessarily delayed. If, 
on the other hand, the second phase monopolizes the atten- 
tion, the work degenerates into a lifeless, machine-like 
drill ; the mental life of the child receives no nutriment, and 
his spiritual nature is deprived of the insights and inspira- 
tions afforded by the beautiful in nature and in literature. 
The child’s power and skill in these two lines of work, 
together with his home environment and special interests, 
determine largely the subject matter of our le-sons, and the 
special methods and devices we may use to accomplish the 
end we have in view, #.¢., teaching the child to read. 

On the mechanical side, the following objects are to be 
attained during the first year in reading: (1) the recogni- 
tion through the eye of the child’s oral vocabulary ; (2) the 
easy and fluent expression of thought from this written or 
printed vocabulary; (3) some degree of power to dis- 
cover for himself the pronunciation of new words; (4) the 
rapid exten-ion of his speaking and reading vocabulary, and 
(5) correct pronunciation, inflection and modulation. 

The first lessons in reading are given frum the black- 
board. No books are used, no copying is required, at first. 
When the child learns to see as well as hear words, then the 
muscular sense may re-enforce the eye; he must make the 
forms fr himself by imitation. The subject matter of these 
fir-t lessons is the reproduction of simple conversational and 
objective language work inculcating love of home, nature 
and country. During the first few weeks we combine the 
“Word” and “Sentence”? methods. Words and phrases 
are taught by sight and these are combined into sentences 
as soon as possible. We begin with the word because it 
seems to be the natural starting-point for the little ones. 
In learning to tilk the little child does not express himself 
in complete sentences. His first attempt at expression is 
invariably in words, usually the ‘key-woids” to his 
thoughts. He does not say “I see a kitten,” but simply 
“kitty!” The name of the object wanted is given, as 
“water,” “apple,” etc. Our experience shows that the 


| AM asked to tell, in a brief paper, how primary reading 
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analogy holds good in reading. Gradually we combine 
words and phrases and give him com plete sentences. In 
teaching words we observe the following order: 1. The idea 
represented by the word is developed by means of objects 
and pictures. 2. The word as a sound is emphasized for 
the ear. 3. The word as a form is presented to the eye. 
4. The word form is copied. The muscular sense exercised 
in uttering and in copying the words strengthens the ear and 
eye impressions. 

The first words, phrases and sentences to be taught are 
suggested by the child’s oral vocabulary, and are always 
developed in the oral work. Great cure is exercised in the 
selection of subject matter as well as in the selection of 
words for our lessons. ‘The subject matter may be varied, 
but it is so arranged and planned that the leading thought 
of each day’s lesson will naturally introduce that of the 
next. Thecentral theme may be continued for days and even 
weeks. The indiscriminate or hap-hazard selection of words 
is to be avoided by the careful preparation of a list of words 
suggested by the subject matter. This list includes (1) 
words of interest to the child, (2) connecting words, (3) 
sound words and (4) rvot words. The work is begun in 
script, not simply because the script is easier to reproduce’ 
than print, but because it is the form he will use in life; 
practice in reproducing the printed forms is waste of time, 
as experience proves that the transition from the written to 
the printed form presents no obstacles worthy of considera- 
tion. The child learns more readily that which he attempts 
to reproduce, and at the same time learns the art of writing. 
We continue to teach words as wholes for the first four or 
five weeks, but as the number of words increases, there is 
danger of confusion. When the child forgets a word, it 
must be given to him again; he has no power to recall it 
éxcept by association, nor has he as yet any ability to help 
himself with new words; he is entirely dependent upon 
others. To overcome this, we now introduce phonic 
analysis. 

In the method heretofore used, the memory only has been 
exercised. Now he begins to compare and to analyze 
familiar words, and to construct new ones, The first exer- 
cises with the phonetic elements of words are given to train 
the ear, and then by the use of the blackboard, the children 
are taught to associate the sounds of the word with their 
written symbols. After learning a number of sounds, the 
children become more self-helpful and their reading vocabu- 
lary increases rapidly, We can now use “sound words” 
and “root words” to advantage. From each of such root 
words as an, and, all, end, ice, in, oil, ore, etc., the child will 
soon learn to construct a series of new words by prefixing 
consonants. The teacher will find many ways to help the 
child in enlarging his vocabulary, such as by adding letters 
or syllables to root words, making lists of words that rhyme, 
and by many other devices too numerous to mention here. 

At this point we find the greatest need of patience and 
perseverance. Some children are quick to appreciate 
sound, some are slow : some confuse one sound with another, 
while others still cannot make certain sounds after weeks of 
drill. Individual attention to special needs is imperative. 
Do the best we may, there isa period, all too long, when the 
mechanics of reading keep the child back,— far behind his 
intelligence. : 

Phonic analysis is carried far enough to be of use to the 
child in correct enunciation and as a means of discovering 
the pronunciation of new words, but no farther. The letters 
of the alphabet are not taught until the beginning of the 
second half-year, when they are taught in their order. The 
children know them by name long before this usually, but it 
is useless to require the alphabet to be memorized before we 
begin using it in alphabetic spelling. The script charts 
especially prepared by the teachers, are used early in con- 
nection with blackboard work. In making the transition 
from script to print, the two forms are placed together and 
the change is made without loss of time or energy. After 
this the u-ual Reading Charts may be used, or better still 
‘¢ stencil’ charts, made and illustrated by the teacher. The 
words now selected and used on chart or blackboard, ace 
suggested not only by the subject matter presented, but also 
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by the reading book to be placed in the hands of the chil- 
dren later. 

When the first reading book is introduced at the begin- 
ning of the second half year, the child finds the first part of 
the book a delight, because the words are aiready familiar to 
him. To secure this familiarity with words we use many 
varieties of drills. In addition to the charts and black- 
board, a box of letters is often given to the child to con- 
struct sentences ; written and printed cards containing easy 
sentences, or stories are given to be read, and afterwards 
reproduced from memory. In all drills, however, the 
thought element is uppermost, and the child is encouraged 
“to tell” the story, in his own childish way. As a rule the 
child appreciates the thought of the lesson and will give the 
proper vocal expression without instruction in punctuation. 
During the first half-year, he will need simply the period 
and the comma, the “question mark” and the “ wonder- 
mark.” During the last half of the school year the children 
will easily master the ordinary first reading book, and one 
or two supplementary readers besides. 

Much of the skill acquired in reading depends upon the 
subjects selected for our reading lessons. From the first, 
the work for any day, week or month is unified. The work 
is so planned that it forms an organic whole. By this 
organization of the work and association of ideas, the inter- 
est is stimulated, and the child will more readily retain and 
recall the facts presented. With increased interest and 
enthusiasm, there is also increased mental activity, and even 
mechanical drills are enjoyed. During the first weeks of 
school even, a story, a fable or a poem is used as a central 
theme, not only for the reading, but around which we group 
all the other lessons of the class. In the selection of these 
central themes, we take into consideration the child’s 
environment, and the different seasons of the year. 

The first lessons seem naturally to cluster around nature 
study. Only those who have told the stories furnished by 
good old Mother Nature can know of the delight children 
find in this subject. In autumn, when the children enter 
school, there are fruits and grains and grasses to interest us ; 
we note the change in the trees and leaves as they put on 
their bright autumn dresses, and watch with keen delight 
Dame Nature’s preparations for approaching winter. Of all 
dear things to the childish heart, color is the dearest, and 
when the bright leaves of red and gold are brought into the 
school-room, every face betokens pleasure. After talking 
about the shapes of the leaves, their.colors, and what trees 
gave them to us, we draw them, and perhaps have a color 
lesson ; we then sing “‘ Come, little leaves,” and listen to the 
story of the “Anxious Leaf.” After this the children are 
eager to learn more, and the words necessary to tell the 
story of the leaf are mastered without drudgery. 

Winter also furnishes us with scores of interesting themes, 
around which we group and arrange our work. And when 
springtime comes, especially in our Southland, how many 
delightful themes Nature brings us! Gladly the little ones 
gather the first spring flowers, and lovingly they bring them 
into the school-room. How wonderful the lessons taught,— 
how lasting the impressions received! There is a story for 
every little flower, and a beautiful sentiment for every leaf, 
and these stories and sentiments find a lodgement in the 
children’s hearts forever. Many of these flower stories are 
written on the blackboard in words simple enough for the 
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children to read, and frequently they will find time to wriie 
them and carry them to the home. Will they ever forget 
the story of the “ moss-rose,” or the little “ forget-me-not 
story’? There are likewise stories for the violet, the daisy, 
and the dandelion, and other flowers, that are dear to the 
heart of childhood. Original flower stories told by the chil- 
dren are written by the teacher on the blackboard and read 
by the children. 

There are also many little flower poems that are appro- 
priate and simple enough for reading lessons. After black- 
board lessons about the violet they will eagerly read and 
memorize the little gem : 

“Oh violets tende~, your shy tribute render, 
Tie round your wet faces, your soft hoods of blue, 


And carry your swectness, your dainty completeness, 
To some tired hand, that is longing for you.” 


Or, less advanced pupils will read the more readily : — 


“ And just as many daisies 
As their soft. hands can hold, 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 


Here blows the warm, red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue, 
Oh, happy little children, 
God made them all for you.” 

These stories, poems and songs in connection with our 
flower lessons, inspire the little ones to master the otherwise 
difficult and tedious process of learning to read, and above 
all they develop a spiritual atmosphere that dominates the 
school and permeates the home. 

Spring gives us another interesting central theme that is 
especially appropriate for reading as well as other exercises, 
—the birds. We have a “Bird Week” during which we 
talk of birds, their colors, songs, and habits ; baby-bird life 
and bird-families. Stories and beautiful poems about birds 
furnish many a profitable and interesting reading lesson. 
Indeed we cannot crowd into our “ Bird Week” all the 
stories, poems, and songs that suggest themselves, and if we 
are “very good” we are allowed to continue the work in the 
“saved time’’ period of the next week. 

But along with our “ nature stories” myths and fairy tales, 
we must not forget the historical and biographical stories 
that are suggested by our national holidays and other inter- 
esting occasions. What delightful lessons we have about 
Thanksgiving time or Christmas, when the interest is keen 
and the enthusiasm is kindled! Our work table is easily 
transformed into the little village of Plymouth; a bucket of 
sand, a few twigs and log cabins, a boat for the Mayflower, 
tiny dolls to represent Governor Bradford, Miles Standish, 
John Alden, Priscilla and the other characters of the story, 
and the scene is complete. The story is readily grasped 
and the new words are mastered with ease, regardless of 
their length. 

Then there is the story of Hiawatha, loved best of all by 
the children,— 

“Ye who love the haunts of nature; 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches.” 

Yes, the children love these things and never weary of 
learning the story or drilling upon the words. To them, as 
well as to the teacher, the work is a “ joy forever.” 
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Jes’ Laughin’ 


It’s curious what a sight o’ good a little thing will do; 

How ye kin stop the fiercest storm when it begins to brew, 

An’ take the sting from whut commenced to rankle when ’twas 
spoke, 

By keepin’ still an’ treatin’ it as if it wus a joke. 

Ye’ll find that ye kin fill a place with smiles instead o’ tears, 

An’ keep the sunshine gleamin’ through the shadow of the years 

By jes’ laughin’. 


Folks sometimes fail to note the possibilities that lie 
In the way yer mouth is curvin’ an’ the twinkle in yer eye; 
It ain’t so much whut’s said thet hurts ez whut ye think lies hid; 
It ain’t so much the doin’ ez the way the thing is did. 
An’ many a home’s kep’ happy an’ contented day by day, 
An’ like ez not a kingdom hez been rescued from decay 
By jes’ laughin’.— Sel. 


Tacking 
Tue EpDIToR 


I stood on the piazza of a summer hotel and saw two 
sailing vessels meet and pass each other. There was a 
strong wind blowing yet each vessel in full sail and 
dependent on the wind, moved easily forward in different 
directions. ; 

“How can this be?” I asked of a gentleman near me. 
“Why doesn’t the wind that helps one boat retard the 
other ?” 

“If you will notice,” he answered, “the vessel going 
against the wind ‘tacks’ and ‘trims sails,’ so as to catch 
the wind, and get the benefit of it.” 

Do any teachers find themselves in a position this year 
where they seem to be facing a head wind? Why not 
“tack” and “trim sails” and get the benefit of it, rather 
than wear out nerve and brain in fighting it, or give up in 
despair because everything is against you? 

What zs “ tacking’ in a teacher’s position. Not weakly 
yielding to every suggestion, not stooping ignobly to conquer, 
not toadying to secure favor, not ignoring a wrong for the 
sake of policy, nor surrendering one’s self-respect. But 
there is a commendable skill in adjusting sails and changing 
one’s course to get the benefit of the strong current that 
threatens to stop all progress. The children who have no 
interest in one thing have interest in another. ‘Tack, and 
catch that interest. The principal who is unreasonably 
fussy and “set” about some things is gentle and amenable 
in others. Don’t be discouraged, but tack, and get the 
benefit of his good side. Fellow teachers may be indifferent 
to your particular ideas of teaching, and thus make it hard 
for you to stick to your ideals; Don’t think too much 
about that, but tack, manage sails, and get their good-will, 
confidence, and respect. The parent may talk unreasonably 
and hinder your purpose at every step. Tack, and get 
that parent to believe in you as a woman and to like you 
personally and much of the opposition will die. 

Tact and tacking are not the same thing. Almost every- 
thing that is selfishly politic now-a-days is called tact, tillone 
grows weary of hearing the word. A lazy ignoring of diffi- 
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culties, a temperamental indifference to the right or wrong 
of a thing, a determination to keep popular at all hazards, is 
not tact, though it passes for it nine times out of ten. Tact 
is something infinitely finer than all this. Tacking success- 
fully will always require tact. 

So don’t give up, teachers, because head winds meet you 
early in the year, but study the science of tacking and sail- 
shifting and you will not fall far behind next July. 


The Invitations for the 
Christmas Exercises 







ET the pupils write little invitations 
on white or tinted cardboard stock- 
ings, inviting their parents, friends, 
the pupils of another room, or if a 
tree is to be trimmed, a number of less 
fortunate little people. 

When the exercises are concluded let 
each child present a little gift made by his 
own hand to his guest. It may be a 
cardboard star with a sprig of holly pinned 
in the center, or painted, or drawn and colored with colored 
pencils. ‘‘ Merry Christmas” may be written or printed on 
the reverse side, and the giver’s name if wished. If pre- 
ferred, draw a pine twig with cone, using green and brown 
pencils, for one side. Let children cut book-marks in the 
shape of a baby’s stocking and write upon them, “A Merry 
Christmas to You.” Tie a tiny bow of baby ribbon through 
the top. A very pretty corner book-mark may be made in 
this way: Cut a piece of heavy paper two and a half by five 
inches. Fold the two upper corners down to meet the middle 
of the lower edge and crease firmly. ‘Tie together the edges 
which meet in the center with a bow of red or green baby 
ribbon. On the plain side of the book-mark draw or print 
with the hektograph a bunch of holly berries and leaves. Let 
children color them with colored crayons or paints. These 
may be given to the guests or taken home to other friends. 
— Flan Book 


Beware ! 


Beware of the first direction that is not followed. It is 
one of the sources of serious trouble and at no distant day a 
tempest is sure to fill the air. A teacher of young children 
who always has the most perfect control with the least effort 
says: “Do not put your will against the will of forty 
children, but try to put a willing spirit into the forty. It is 
time for a class recitation and the teacher says, ‘All books 
and papers put away.’ Three pupils do not put books and 
papers away. The teacher goes on with the session as if 
they had. Three pupils are being trained to disregard com- 
mands. Note the number of times directions are given to a 
class to which a few pay no heed.” — Sed. 





Bringing home the Christmas tree. 


(This picture is given in pure outline that it may be copied upon the blackboard.— Ep.) 
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The Christ-Child 
The Old, Old Story 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


NCE, a long, long time ago, there were no Christ- 
QO mas trees, no Christmas stockings, no Christmas 
gifts, no Christmas bells, — no Christmas in all the 

whole wide world. 

This did not seem strange to the children in those old 
days, for they had never known anything about Christmas, 
but it would seem very strange indéed to us. 

I am going to tell you about the first Christmas Eve and 
the first Christmas Day. 

Let us suppose that we are living,,years and years ago, in 
the little town of Bethlehem. 

There have been days and days of rain, but now, just 
before nightfall, there is sunshine on the hills, and the wet 
leaves of the olive-trees flash like silver. 

It is cold enough for frost. There may, even, be snow 
in a day or two. 

The little town, usually so quiet and peaceful, is to-night 
full of people who speak language which we cannot under- 
stand and who wear strange clothing. 

Some are rushing about on foot screaming to each other, 
some are on horseback, others ride comfortably on the tall, 
queer-looking camels. 

There are men driving sheep, men driving frightened 
cows, men peddling bread and wine, and boys perhaps, 
chasing dogs in and out of the crowd and getting in every- 
body’s way. 

All these strange people are looking for a place to stay. 
Some go to the hotels, some to the homes of friends. 

But what have they all come for? Is it some big celebra- 
tion, such as we have now-a-days? No, there is a strange 
custom in this old country. 

When their king commands them to do so, all the people 
must travel to a certain city or town to register their names, 
and pay their taxes. So, all these people have come to the 
little town of Bethlehem, to pay their taxes to their cruel 
king. 

Waiting before the door of one of the inns, are two 
people. They have been five days travelling to reach here, 
and are very tired. You see, they could not come and go 
quickly, as we do now on a railroad train, for no such thing 
had been heard of. Neither could they drive their own 
horses, for they had none. How had they come? The 
woman had traveled all that long rough way on a donkey’s 
back, the man had walked by her side, guiding the donkey. 

The man’s name is Joseph. He has a grave, honest face. 
He stands beside the donkey, upon which his young wife is 
still sitting. 

The woman has thrown back her veil, and is watching 
with tired eyes the people hurrying about her. 

She is very beautiful. Her face is pale but rounded like 
a child’s. Her mouth, with its red lips, is tender and 
trustful. Her beautiful eyes are deep dark blue, and the 
hair, which falls all around her, shines like gold in the late 
sunshine. 

Little children would love her face, and would love to 
hear her low, sweet voice. Her name is Mary. 





“There is no room for them at the inn!” Disappointed 
they turn away, and seek for shelter in place after place. 
There is but one spot in all the crowded town for these tired 
travelers. This is little better than a stable or manger. It 
is a kind of cave in the rock just back of the inn, where 
people often lodge. 

There is straw on the floor of this cave, and Joseph and 
Mary are glad and thankful to rest even here. 

Now in this same country, on this same night, about two 
miles away from little Bethlehem, was a plain. 
~ Here, all that night, shepherds kept watch over their 
flocks of sheep. And something very strange happened. 

The night was clear and crisp, and the sky sparkled with 
stars. And as these simple, hard-working men sat there on 
the hillside, talking among themselves, and looking after the 
sheep, whose bells tinkled softly through the wondrous 
silence, suddenly : 

“The angel of the. Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them, and they were afraid.”’ 

“And the angel said unto them, Fear not, for behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people !”’ 

“For unto you is born this day, in Bethlehem, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord!” 

Then the angel told them that they should find the little 
Babe lying in the manger of an inn at Bethlehem. 

The shepherds were no longer afraid. ‘They looked at 
the tall beautiful angel in his robes of white, pure and spot- 
less. As they looked at him, it seemed to them that the 
sky became full of angels with wonderful white wings, and 
voices sweet as the sweetest music, who sang together: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, peace, good- 
will toward men!” 

Then the music ceased, the glorious light faded, and the 
shepherds spoke to each other. “ Let us go to Bethlehem,” 
they said, “‘and see this wonderful Babe.” 

And they went with haste to Bethlehem. And there in 
the manger, they found Joseph and Mary and the Babe of 
whom the angel had told them. 

The shepherds were glad, and told everyone whom they 
met of the strange things which they had seen and heard, 
and of the wonderful Child who was born that night in 
little Bethlehem. 

The next morning, when the sun rose, red and clear over 
Bethlehem, its brightest rays stole into the humble little 
cave, and touched with a blessing, Joseph and Mary and 
the Child ! 

Mary’s face shone with a wonderful new light, and her 
eyes were full of love and tenderness as she looked at the 
little baby in her arms. 

He was a real baby,— a weak, helpless, little boy-baby. 
He slept, and cried, and opened and shut his big beautiful 
eyes at the light, and waved his tiny little fat hands just as 
all babies do. 

And yet he was a wonderful Child. So wonderful, that, 
from far and near, people, when they, heard of Him, came 
to Bethlehem to see Him. , 

Among the many, were wise men from far Eastern lands, 
who studied the stars. 

They came to Bethlehem, guided there by a wonderful 
bright star which stopped at last over the place “ where the 
young Child was.” 
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They fell down before the beautiful young Mother and 
her Babe and worshipped and gave to the little Child rare 
gifts of gold and rich perfume brought from their far-off 
homes. 

And so, children, the Christ-Child was born in Bethle- 
hem long, long ago. And because of that divine birth, and 
because of that little Child who grew day by day and 
became strong, and because of His wonderful Life which 
made the whole world better and purer, the bells of Christ- 
mas ring to-day, and we sing our Christmas songs and give 
our Christmas gifts ! 


O, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie, 


Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet, in thy dark street shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
O, morning stars together 
Proclaim the holy birth, 
And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth! 
— Phillips Brooks 





The Bird’s Christmas 


(Explain this custom to the children) 


It was very cold in the far-off land of Norway. 

The gronnd was white with snow. * 

Peter and little Lena were glad to be in their warm home. 

Their faces were bright with joy. 

It was Christmas morning and they had received many pretty 
gifts. 

‘© (Qh, come, Lena! The birds are here,” cried Peter. 

Little Lena ran to the window. 

The air seemed filled with twittering birds. 

Lena clapped her hands with joy. 

“‘Oh, Peter, they have found our Christmas sheaf: 

How glad they are, the dear little birds! 

Now they will know it is Christmas.” 

The litule birds outside chattered and chipped. 

They flew to the window sill. 

They peeped in at the little boy and girl. 

The birds seemed to know that Peter and Lena had thought of 
them. 

They had gathered the sheaf of grain in the fall. 

Carefully they had picked every stalk left in the fleld. 

The birds must have a Christmas gift. 

On Christmas morning their sheaf was tied to a pole. 

There it stood outside the window. 

The little birds knew it was for them. 

‘©A merry Christmas! A merry Christmas! little birds,” said 
Peter and Lena. 

Do you think the birds were saying, ‘‘ Thank you,” when they 
chattered so? — Suggested by Celia Thaxter’s poem 


Christmas Day Colors 


Christmas is a day of varied beauties. It is a many-sided 
jewel, like a diamond with its facets. There are the yellows 
and the golds flashing from it, the glad hues of gayest 
pleasure and happiest joys; there are the scarlets and the 
reds shining in it, the colors of victory in the past, and of 
brilliant hopes ahead; and there are the purples and the 
blues that were once, perhaps, dark shadows of sorrow and 
of pain, but, softened now and chastened, they take their 
place and add their beauty to the Christinas light. It is a 
many-sided day,—a church day, a home day, a heart day, 
with the lights of these all within. —.Se/. 


Christmas was first celebrated in the year 98, but it was 
forty years later before it was officially adopted as a Christian 
festival ; nor was it until about the fifth century that the day 
of its celebration became permanently fixed on the twenty- 
fifth of December. Up to that time it had been irregularly 
observed at various times of the year—in December, in 
April and in May, but most frequently in January. . 
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Letters 


Our Christmas Plan 


Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION! 


Perhaps you would like to know our Christmas plan. From the 
florist, | procured sprouting jars at twenty-five cents a dozen. 
The children brought earth and in a few days each child planted 
a slip, which it is hoped will be in shape to give away at 
Christmas time to some one who has no flowers. In this way we 
hope to let a ray of sunshine into many weary hearts. I have 
been more suécessful with very small slips. A colius roots easily, 
grows rapidly and is always pretty. Pansies and other flowers, 
in little jars, are pretty gifts if they can be managed s0 as to 
blossom at the right time; but the slips are surer of success. 

As the cold weather approaches some of the junior girls can be 
interested in making mittens or other articles of comfort for the 
poorer children. 

A Thanksgiving or Christmas pie may be made hy taking a dish- 
pan and putting into it as many gifts as there are children. 
These need not be expensive. Penwipers, blotters, bookmarks, 
any trifle will please. If you wish to add to the fun by attaching 
some ridiculous toy to a few I do not think any harm will be done 
if you are careful in selecting the toy. Toeach toy attacha string 
of good length. .These are kept from getting tangled by being 
taken up in bunches and tied. The gifts are covered by the thin 
paper which covers the pan and corresponds to the ¢rust of the 
pie. The strings come up through so that each child may take 
hold of one. On the count: one, two,—three/ all pull and then 
there will be a hum of pleasure for a few minutes. If it pleases 
the teacher some one may repeat ‘‘ Little Jack Horner.” 

We say ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive;” but in- 
variably say to children: ‘* What do you want Santa Claus to 
bring you?” ‘I hope you will get just what you want,” or after- 
wards, ‘* What did you receive?” instead of asking if they are 
going to surprise mamma, if they are going to make some one 
happy, or how papa was pleased with his presents. 

The school time is needed for regular school work but it is easy 
to inspire children so that out of school they will live for several 
weeks preceding Christmas in happy anticipation, the girls mak- 
ing simple little things which her teacher may have told her how 
to make and the boys selling papers, doing errands, shoveling 
snow and various other things to earn money to buy what they 
cannot make. 

Syracuse, N. Y. M. E. Lacy 


Teachers’ 


Our Superintendent 
Dear Editor: 


We, the high school, normal, and college graduates who are 
doing our first independent practice work in the small rural 
schools, do most heartily approve of our superintendent. Why? 
Because he isn’t an iconoclast. He lets us take our idols, our 
speciaities with us, and bids us make the most of them. How? 
The artist-teacher is allowed free play and all the time sbe wills, 
with her brush and pencil in the school-room, and in our monthly 
teachers’ meetings, sie is invited to give drawinglessons. Thus, 
she enthuses her pupils, saves the expense of a regular drawing- 
teacher for teachers, and is preparing herself for her future work 
as teachvr of drawing. The teacher who is with us to earn 
money to complete ber studies in oratory, is encouraged to make 
the teaching of reading most prominent,—even to the neglect of 
the fetich arithmetic. She is welcomed by the village public as 
‘*our elocutionist.” And so on through the list. Not ateacher in 
Superintendent ’s territory is allowed to hide her light under 
a bushel of protest or of forbiddance. 

Our superintendent is progressive. He doesn’t believe in a 
teacher staying in one school ‘* forever and a day,” untii she’s old 
and gray, and her scholars wish she would marry, or— go away. 
He says that pupils and teachers in the rural schools gain by fre- 
quent changes. Many of the children go only to the one school. 
They need to taste of many cultures; they need to see the many- 
sided life; then when the choice is given them, they will decide 
wisely. Our superintendent is ‘all right.” 

Massachusetts C. 





Dear Editor : : 
(Extract from a private letter) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION came to-day, and it is so full of the very 
food I craved that I must take time to thank you. While in St. 
Louis I bought a very good ‘* Aurora” in Platino Print, 8 x 18 
inches and this article interprets it so clearly. Mrs. Burbank 
does not give quite the idea found in Mrs. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Notes 
on Italy,” but I like her interpretation. 

‘* Children of Many Nations” will be helpful, ‘ Picture 
Studies,” ‘* Free Play in the School-room,” and your own good 
suggestions. I must not omit Professor Jackman’s article, and the 
first on Tennyson, etc: 

But I am laughing softly to myself over the ‘‘ Hiawatha fad.” 
What will teachers say tothat? ‘‘ Story Telling” gives them an- 
other hit, for they use set furms straight through. 

Have you seen Kipling’s ‘‘ From Sea to Sea”? He gives a 
graphic description of a Japanese child which I will send just for 
fun. 


. 
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-----4++A- Jap-ehild never cries, never scuffies, never fights, and never 


makes mud pies except when it lives on the banks of a canal. 
Yet, lest it should spread its sash-bow, and become a bald-headed 
angel before its time, Providence has decreed that it should never, 
never blow its little nose.” Yours truly, 

Towa V. OH. 


Arrangement of Boxes 


To the Editor of Primary EpvucatIon : 


Dear Madam:—In an article of Primary Epvucation the 
writer advocated using a different colored cardboard for each box 
of a set of seat-work that the contents of the boxes should not be 
mixed. This seems to me an expensive way, and in some sets 
of work impossible. 

I solve the difficulty by having each box of a set numbered and 
every piece in a box bears on the back side the number of the 
box. It is remarkabie how soon my beginners will tell me that 
they have a card which ‘‘is not my number,” even before they 
know what the number is, and a moment or two each day suffices 
to restore stray cards. 

Epna R. THAYER 
Worcester, Mass. 


Santa Claus 
Words and Music by M. A. KNIGHT 
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"¢, Christmas time is coming soon, Yes, ’twill soon be here. 
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2. Listen forthe ting-a-ling Of the gay reindeer. 
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3. Watch for snow-flakes all around, ’Tillthe ground is white. 
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4. Then we’ll wait for Padi Claus, Coming in the night. 
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San- ta Claus, San-ta Claus, Friend of children dear, 
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How we love you, Santa Claus, Now you’!1 soon be here. 











> Hang the stockings side by side by the fireside br ght; 
® Then we'll wait for Santa Claus, such a pretty sight. 
7My! but won’t he be surprised when he sees us there — 
Jolly, lively Santa Claus *do you think he’ll care? 
Chorus 


® Santa Claus loves little folks who are good and kind ; 
” So we'll say now ‘If you please,” and of course we'll mind. 
"Oh, the skates and dolls and books, and the sleds and toys, 
Such a lovely Santa Claus for the girls and boys. 

Chorus 


Motions 


There should be an even number of children. 

1 Both hands thrown forward in graceful attitude. 

2 Right hand held over right ear as if listening. 

3 Hold left hand out over eyes as if peering out. 

4 Arms folded. 
5 Right hand pointed at right to an imaginary fireplace. 
6 Hands clasped over heads. 
7 Shrug shoulders and langh. 

8 Point forefinger of right hand at audience. 

9 Left hand of first child held out and up at side and clasping 
right hand of second child. Each two arranged the same way. 
10 Take hold of dress skirts daintily and lift them a bit. 

11 Hands on waists. 
12 Hands clasped in front of chin. 


A little school-boy said to his mother, ‘‘Mamma, couldn’t 
teachers smile if they wanted to? ” 
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Merry Christmas 
Otive M. Lonc 


(For fourteen little children, each one carrying a large 
pasteboard letter; the letters may be tied around the 
children’s necks with ribbons, or pinned on the front of 
their dresses and coats.) 


3 


We little children have come with a greeting ; 
And J is my letter for this merry meeting. 


A 


I have the next one; nfy letter says Z; 
It stands for the beautiful evergreen tree. 


q 


R for the reindeer;— so swiftly they go, 
And carry old Santa Claus over the snow. 


n 


R is the roof where he ‘lights with his pack, 
To climb down the chimney so broad and so black. 


K 


Y is the letter 7 show to you here ; 
It stands for the Yu/e-time which comes once a year. 


Q 


C for the chimes the Christmas bells ring, 
And C for the carods we all love to sing. 


r 


H is for holly with leaves all of green, 
And pretty red berries that grow in between. 


Fr 


R for the ringing of sleigh-bells so clear ; 
They merrily jingle a sound of good cheer. 


<x 


Z stands for icic/es hanging so high ; 
They are cousins to snowflakes which fall from the sky. 


S is for Santa Claus, jolly old man, 
I hope he will bring all the presents he can. 


= 


T for the free and the wonderful things 
Growing upon it, which Santa Claus brings. 
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M is for midnight, the time, (as you know,) 
When he fills up our stockings, from the top to the toe. 


A. 


A stands for apples so rosy and round, 
With all Christmas goodies they're sure to be found. 


s 
S is the last, so our greeting is here ; 
(AZ) 
A right Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 
Song 
(This song was written to the tune of the old “‘ round,” 


“ A southerly wind and a cloudy sky, 
Proclaim it a hunting morning.” ) 
A northerly wind and a frosty sky 
Proclaim it is wintry Dcember ; 
The sleigh-bells are jingling,' the snowflakes fly,” 
And Christmas is coming, remember. 
And Santa Claus soon will be here, 
His reindeer are merrily prancing ; 
Jack Frost will be with him, I fear, 
To set all the children a-dancing.® 
Hark, hark, hear him,‘— 
“ Hilly-ho, hilly-ho, hilly-ho !”’ 
Hark, hark, hear him,*— 
“ Hilly-ho, hilly-ho, hilly-ho !” 
Shake hands as if ringing bells. 
Flutter fingers through the air. 


Move hands up and down lightly. 
Hand to ear as if listening. 


-wns 
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A Conversation 


THE EDITOR 


RE you the editor of Primary EDUCATION? 
I am. 
I would like to talk with you a little about public 


schools. 

Certainly, with pleasure. 

Do you think the time will ever come when it will be an 
essential requisite that a teacher, especially a teacher of 
little children, shall be first of all a woman of true refinement 
—a lady?” 

“T looked up, surprised. 

“T want to tell you,” she said, “an experience I’ve just 
been through with my little six-year-old boy. I sent him 
to public school because I believed in them though my 
friends urged me strongly to send him to a private school. 
I kept my boy in that primary school three weeks before I 
would take him out, though I was heartsick at the end of 
three days. 

“What was the matter?” 

“Why, the teacher was the coarsest specimen of an 
educated woman I ever met. When Ralph came home 
one day and told me that his teacher had told the little 
colored boy who sat in front of him to ‘shut up or she 
would break his head,’ the last straw was reached. I deter- 
mined to know the exact facts and not blindly to believe 
even my own child. I went to a mother who had had chil- 
dren in that school years ago and asked her to tell me if 
such a thing could be.’ ‘There is not the slightest doubt 
of it,’ she said, ‘I know that even worse than that is true of 
that teacher. I suffered coustantly while my children were 
in that room, but my husband believed that children should 
go into the world and take it as they found it, so I bore it 
as well as I could. But my chi'dren were injured beyond 
all estimate by the coarse vulgarity of that teacher.’ There ! 
what do you think of that revela'ion, Mrs. Kellogg?” 

“I think such a teacher should not be allowed to remain 
in her position ten minutes,’ ! answered. But let me assure 
you, madam, that in a lifetime experience in public schools I 
have never known such a teacher as you describe. I believe in 
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public schools. I believe in public school teachers. I have 
worked with them and beside them for twenty years, and my 
faith in them is strong and permanent. If such a teacher as 
you describe exists and is retained in the public schools for 
ten years as you say, it is wholly out of the pale of my 
experience.” 

The woman looked at me as if I were a hopeless partisan 
politician who could see no-wrong in teacherdom. 

“JT am sorry you doubt me,’ she said; “I have given 
you the truth and I thought you might say something to 
make the public demand that the teachers of their little 
children shall be ladies —true, refined ladies first of all. It 
seems to me if the public would demand this, that our school 
boards would come to consider it as essential.” 

“It zs an essential!” I replied, “one of the first things to 
be considered in the selection of any teacher.” 

“Then why don’t you editors and normal school teachers 
say more about it?” she asked, as she left me. 

A little outside inquiry revealed my questioner* to be the 
wife of a well-known professor in a prominent university. 
Her veracity and good intentions could not be questioned. 

“Is there another such teacher in the whole country?” I 
asked myself, as I sat and pondered. I felt half stunned 
as if from a personal blow. 





One Meaning of Nature Study 


NELLIE WALTON Forp 


Perhaps one of the best lessons of Nature Study is that we 
must not be in a hurry. 

The old-time teacher who tries to bind Mother Nature to 
a course of study, will be evaded at every turn. The playful 
old lady works out her own sweet will and absolutely refuses 
to run on schedule time. ‘“ Young things must not be 
crowded,” she says, and laughs in her sleeve when the seeds 
which we have planted are weeks in sprouting, when the 
buds do not open as soon as we expect them and when the 
chrysalis we have watched all winter does not yield up its 
treasure until June. Our plans must be changed if we are to 
travel in her company. 

Happy will be the day for teachers and children when, 
freed from traditions, each little mind will be allowed to take 
its own time to develop along with the buds and seeds: 
when the course of study shall read — not at the end of so 
many months, but, when this step is completed, the next 
shall be taken; when the little brain of the six-year-old 
shall not be strained by two or three processes in one 
problem, but shall be gradually fitted for the reasoning 
period, by the training of the powers of observation. Every 
child must go down into Egypt. Each child should be 
allowed in the time of plenty tc store away food for the time 
of famine which is sure to come. 

And there are other facts than intellectual ones. Not 
that a child should be left unwatched to pick up here 
and there, unconnected knowledge. The teacher is most 
necessary at this period and should be very watchful that no 
worthless substitute for the corn of the land be brought to the 
store-house. While the infant mind should not be troubled 
by questions beyond its powers, it must be given answers to 
its how, when and what for. 

Our trouble has not been that we gave too much to the 
children, but that we gave it too soon and too much at once. 
It is almost certain that a child whose powers of observation 
have been carefnlly trained will take up the intricacies of 
written arithmetic when his reasoning powers are developed 
with much more enjoyment and profit than the one whose 
first years in the school have been made hideous by problems 
far beyond his years. 

Why are we so impatient? If we could only wait and 
give the children what they need in these early years, their 
minds would open gradually as the flowers and come to 
fruitage in the proper season. 

“But,” says some one, “we are not to blame for being 
impatient. There is the course ofstudy.” Yes, there és the 
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course of study, but even in this maybe we are to blame, 
Until primary teachers protest, things will not be any better. 
Until teachers above primary grades insist that chi'dren shall 
not come to them until they are ready for the work required, 
there will be no improvement. 

Let us learn from Nature to look first for the blade, then 
the ear and lastly the full corn in the ear. 





Correlation 


Correlation does not mean, except to the ignorant and the 
scoffers, that the teacher should lead the pupils into all the 
byways and remote corners, suggested by possible variations 
on the main theme. The study of the city of Philadelphia 
need not be followed by the myth of George Washington’s 
hatchet, nor a consideration of the eastern boundary of 
Alaska by an exhaustive treatment of totem poles. Corre- 
lation means that when one subject is intimately related in 
a casual way to some other familiar facts, that relation shall 
be brought out, and that when a fact studied under history 
can be made more clear from a study of geography, that the 
geographical point shall be borrowed and used. Rationally 
followed, the principles of correlation are of great value, but 
the teacher who is ever conscious when she employs corre- 
lation is doing poor work, because she is absorbed, not in her 
subject, but in the mechanical side of presenting her sub- 
ject. A good teacher cannot help having one subject assist 
another, but the transition from one subject to another 
should be as natural and easy as that of a carpenter when he 
drops a plane and picks up a saw.— Richard E£. Dodge 


Ruth’s Christmas Doll 


(St Paul Reading) 


Ruth was a little Puritan girl. 

She had flaxen hair. 

Her mother did not wish to curl it. 

The Puritans were a very sober people. 

Their little boys and girls did not play as we do. 
They had no holidays. 

They wove their own dresses. 

Their dresses were not pretty. 

The children did not hang up their stockings at Christmas time. 
Ruth’s mo-her told her she would give her a present. 
But Ruth must spin each day. 

She must be a busy bee. 

Her mother told her of Christmas in England. 
She told her of the holly. 

She told her of the logs. 

Lit: le Ruth thought much of her gift. 

She worked very hard. 

She made her little wheel fly. 

She wis:ed to get her gift. 

What do you think the gift was? 

It was a little Puritan doll. 

It was such a funny doll. 

It was not like our do ls. 

It had a dress just like Ruth's. 

It was made of a piece of homespun. 

It had a little Puritan cap. 

Then, there was a little cape. 

Dear little Ruth was very glad. 

She held her doll in her arms all day. 

Soon it grew dark. 

The shadows began to fall. 

Little Ruth said ‘* Good-night.” 

She was very happy. 

She went to sleep with her doll in her arms. 


Willie: Say, pa; didn’t you tell me the other day that it was 
wrong to strike any one smaller than yourself? 

Pa: Yes, Willie; that’s what I said. 

Willie: Wel!, [ wish you’d write my teacher a note to that effect. 
I don’t think she knows about it. 





Teacher: Bound United States. 
Boy: (who does not remember) Since the war, ma’am, there is 
no north, no south, no West, no cast iis ‘our glorious country.” 
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Tiny Tim’s Christmas Dinner 


A. E. A. 
(All rights reserved) 


(Prepare the way for the reading of the following dear old story to 
the children, by giving them interesting “ bits ” about its author, Charles 
Dickens. Make his childhood rea/ to them. Tell them how when he 
grew to be a man; he loved children so well that into little corners 
of his big bocks he always tucked stories of little children. Let them 
understand that the story which you will read to them about Tiny Tim is 
told, as far as possible, in Mr. Dickens’ words. Then read it to them,— 
a little at a time — and let it teach its own beautiful Christmas lesson. 
—A.E. A.) 


“ Once upon a time — of all good days in the year — old 
Scrooge sat busy in his counting-house.”’ 

Who was Old Scrooge ? 

Scrooge was an old, old man who lived in the big city of 
London. He was never kind, never merry, he never 
laughed unless he was making fun of someone who was in 
trouble. He was cruel and cold, —so cold that “ the cold 
froze his old face, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his 
cheeks, stiffened his walk, made his eyes red, his thin lips 
blue.” His hair and eyebrows were so white they looked 
as if they had been touched with frost. : 

“Nobody ever stopped him in the street with gladsome 
looks, ‘ My dear Scrooge, how are you? When will you 
come to see me?’ No children asked him what it was 
o’clock. No man or woman ever once in his life asked the 
way to such and such a place of Scrooge. 

Even the blind man’s dogs when they saw him coming 
on would tug their owners into doorways,” wagging their 
tails as if they were afraid, while he passed. 

No one in all the world really loved this cold, hard, cruel 
old man. ‘But what did Scrooge care? It was the very 
thing he liked.’”’ He wanted all the men and women and 
all the boys and girls, and even the dogs to be afraid of him 
and to keep out of his way. 

On this Christmas eve,—‘“ it was cold, bleak, biting 
weather,”’ old Scrooge and Bob Cratchit, his clerk, were all 
alone in the counting-house. ; 

‘“* Scrooge had a very small fire, but the clerk’s fire was so 
very much smaller that it looked like one coal.’”’ The clerk 
was so cold that he “‘ put on his white comforter and tried 
to warm himself at the candle !” 

He was not at all sorry, — this clerk, Bob Cratchit, — 
when the hour for shutting up the office came. He scarcely 
thought how cross old Scrooge had been about giving him a 
holiday, on the next day,— Christmas Day when everyone 
has a holiday. 

He forgot that old Scrooge had told him that Christmas 
was ahumbug! With the long ends of his white comforter 
dangling, he slid down hill with some boys twenty times, 
and “then ran home as hard as he could pelt to play at 
blind man’s buff” with his wife, and his children, Martha 
and Belinda and Peter and two smaller Cratchits and last of 
all Tiny Tim. 

Now comes the strange part of this story. After Scrooge 
had eaten his Christmas Eve dinner all alone, he went home 
to bed. And he dreamed some of the strangest dreams 
that night. 

One about the time when he had been a tiny boy, living 
with his little sister Fan in a pretty country home. 

He dreamed about his school-days, too, and about when 
he had been a young man, and about Christmas dinners and 
Christmas dances and Christmas games and Christmas 
greetings, that he had not thought of for years. 

But the next dream was the strangest one of all. It was 
about his clerk, Bob Cratchit, and his family and their 
Christmas dinner. And the strange part of it was, if old 
Scrooge had really gone to Bob Cratchit’s on a Christmas 
morning and spent the day there with them, he would have 
seen and heard just what he saw and heard in his dream. 
This was old Scrooge’s dream. 

He was out on the city street on Christmas morning. 
People were scraping snow from the pavements and from 
the tops of their houses. How delighted the boys on the 
street were to see this snow “ come plumping down into the 
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roads below, and splitting into little make-believe snow- 
storms.” 

If you could only have seen the shops as old Scrooge saw 
them in his dream. There were great round chestnuts and 
brown-faced onions, “there were pears and apples, there 
were bunches of grapes, hung high on hooks to make 
people’s mouths water. There were piles of filberts, mossy 
and brown, setting off the yellow of the oranges and 
lemons.” 

“Soon the Christmas bells from all the church steeples 
called good people to church and to chapel, and away they 
came, flocking through the streets in their best clothes, and 
with their gayest faces.” 

When the bells had ceased ringing, and the scents of the 
cooking of Christmas dinners began to fill the air, in his 
dream, old Scrooge found himself outside the town, and on 
the threshold of Bob Cratchit’s poor, low, four-roomed 
house. Silently he went in. No one saw him, but he saw 
them. 

First, Mrs. Cratchit “dressed out but poorly in a twice- 
turned gown, but brave in ribbons. She laid the cloth, 
assisted by Belinda Cratchit, also brave in ribbons. Master 
Peter Cratchit wore a collar which his father had given him 
in honor of its being Christmas, so very high that the cor- 
ners kept getting into his mouth, whenever he bent over to 
try the potatoes which were cooking on the stove. 

Then “two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came tearing 
in, screaming that outside they had smelt the goose, and 
known it for their very own. These young Cratchits danced 
about the table while Peter blew the fire until the slow 
potatoes bubbling up, knocked loudly at the saucepan-lid 
to be let out and peeled.” 

«“«What has ever got your precious father, then?’ said 
Mrs. Cratchit, ‘and your brother, Tiny ‘Tim? And Martha 
warn’t as late last Christmas by half an hour.’ ”’ 

«¢ Here’s Martha, mother!’ cried the two young Cratch- 
its. ‘Hurrah, there’s such a goose, Martha !’” 

“«Why bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you 
are!’ said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, and 
taking off her shawl and bonnet. ‘But never mind, so long 
as you are come. Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and 
have a warm, Lord bless ye !’”’ 

““¢No, no, there’s father coming,’ cried the two voung 
Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. ‘ Hide, Martha, 
hide !’” 

‘‘So Martha hid, and in came little Bob, the father, with 
at least three feet of his comforter without counting the 
fringe, hanging down before him, and his threadbare clothes 
darned up and brushed for Christmas, and Tiny Tim upon 
his shoulder.”’ 

‘“‘ Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch and had his 
limbs supported by an iron frame !”’ 

I wish you could all have seen Tiny Tim as he sat there 
on his father’s shoulder. He was such a little boy that it 
was not strange that everyone called him tiny. His poor 
little limbs and feet were of no use to him, but hung down 
helplessly. 

His face under the faded old cap, looked too old and sad 
to belong to such a little, little boy. It was pale and thin 
and where the dimples should have been about the mouth, 
there was a pinched tired look. 

There was something tired, too, about the big, dreamy, 
brown eye, which looked at one so frankly and fearlessly. 

But sad as it was, it was a dear little face, so bright and 
brave and cheery you would have loved it, and Tiny Tim, too. 

“ «Why, where’s our Martha?’ said Bob Cratchit, looking 
around.” 

“¢ Not coming,’ said Mrs. Cratchit.”’ 

“ «Not coming!” said little Bob, with all his high spirits 
gone. He had been Tiny Tim’s blood-horse all the way 
from church, and had come in rampant. ‘Not coming 
upon Christmas Day !’” 

‘‘ Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it was 
only for a joke. So she came out from behind the closet 
door and ran into his arms, while the two young Cratchits 
hustled Tiny Tim and bore him off to the wash-house that 
he might hear the pudding singing in the kettle.” 
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“* And how did Tiny Tim behave?’ asked Mrs. Cratchit 
after Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s content.” 

“<‘There he sat, dear little soul,” said Bob Cratchit. 
‘The sunshine coming through the big colored window 
overhead, putting gold lights into his hair, and his little face 
shining like an angel’s,— God bless him! And during the 
music, his eyes grew so big and so bright and seemed to be 
seeing something far off, which I couldn’t see at all!’” 

“« He was as good as gold. Somehow he gets thoughtful 
sitting by himself so much, and thinks the strangest things 
you ever heard. He told me coming home that he hoped 
the people saw him in the church because he was a cripple, ~ 
and it might be pleasant to them to remember on Christmas 
Day who made lame beggars walk and blind men see !’” 

“At this Tim’s active little crutch was heard upon the 
floor and back he came with his brother and sister to his 
stool before the fire.” 

Master Peter and the two young Cratchits who helped 
about everything went to fetch the goose, with a. they 
soon returned in a grand procession. 

Such a bustle followed. ‘Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy 
(ready beforehand in a little saucepan) hissing hot. 
Master Peter mashed the potatoes. Miss Belinda sweetened 
the apple sauce. Martha dusted the hot plates. Bob took 
Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the table.” 

“The two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not 
forgetting themselves, and crammed spoons in their mouths 
lest they should forget and shriek for goose before their turn 
came to be helped.” 

“At last the dishes were set on and grace was said. 
Then there was a breathless pause as -Mrs. Cratchit looking 
slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it 
in the breast. 

But when she did, and when the long-expected gush of 
stuffing came out, one murmur of delight rose all around the 
board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young 
Cratchits, beat on the table with the handle of his knife, and 
feebly cried “ Hurrah!”’ 

“There never was such a goose. Bob said he did’t be- 
lieve there ever was such a goose cooked. With apple- 
sauce and mashed potato it made enongh dinner for the 
whole family. Indeed there was one tiny bone left, and so 
as Mrs. Cratchit said, they had not eaten it all at last.” 

“Then the plates were changed and Mrs. Cratchit left the 
room alone to take the pudding up and bring it in.” 

“In half a minute she entered flushed but smiling 
proudly, with the pudding like a speckled cannon-ball so 
hard and firm, with a bunch of Christmas holly stuck into 
the top.” 

“Oh, a wonderful pudding! Everybody had something 
to say about it, but nobody said or thought it was at alla 
small pudding for such a large family.” 

“ At last the dinner was all done. The cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up. Apples and 
oranges were put upon the table and a shovelful of chestnuts 
on the fire.” 

Then all the Cratchit family drew around the fire. 
“While the chestnuts on the fire sputtered and cracked 
noisily, Bob said, ‘A merry Christmas to us all, my dears! 


God bless us!’ Which the family all re-echoed. ‘God 
bless us every one!’ said Tiny Tim, last of all.” 
All this old Scrooge saw and heard in his dream. He felt 


interested in every one of the Cratchits, but especially in 
Tiny Tim. 

Someway he wanted to do something for the patient, 
cheery lame boy. He wanted to see him strong and rosy- 
cheeked, instead of so weak and pale. 

He felt so bad, too, to think that with all his wealth he 
had never made anyone happy. He remembered how he 
had called Chiistmas a humbug and many other wicked 
things that he had said and done. 

Wasn’t he delighted —this old Scrooge — when quite 
suddenly he awoke and found the sunshine coming into his 
room? His dream had been so real, that at first he didn’t 
know what day it was, and he felt so different himself that 
he didn’t quite know whether he was old Scrooge or not. 
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Then “Clash, clang, hammer, ding, dong, bell. Bell, 
dong, ding, hammer, clang, clash! Oh, glorious, glorious !”’ 

* Running to the window, he opened it and put out his 
head. No fog, no mist; clear, bright, stirring, cold ; golden 
sunshine ; heavenly sky ; sweet fresh air; merry bells. Oh, 
glorious, giorious !”” 

«What's to-day, my fine fellow?’ called Scrooge to a boy 
in his Sunday clothes.” 

“« To-day!’ replied 
Day !” 

*“*Tt’s Christmas Day!’ said old Scrooge to himself. 
‘ Then I’ve been asleep only one night and haven’t missed 
Christmas, after all.’ ”’ 

«My boy,’ Scrooge called again, ‘do you know whether 
the prize turkey has been sold from the market? Not the 
little prize turkey ; the big one?’”’ 

«What, the one big as me?’ returned the boy. 
hanging there now, sir!’ ” 

“«* Go and get it, my fine fellow,’ said Scrooge.” 

“The boy was off like a shot.” 

“«]T'll send it to Bob Cratchit’s,’ whispered Scrooge, rub- 
bing his hands, and splitting with a laugh. ‘He shan’t 
know who sends it. It’s twice the size of Tiny Tim!’ ” 

Then the turkey came. Such a turkey it was. “He 
never could have stood upon his legs, that bird. He was 
so fat he would have snapped ’em short off in a minute like 
sticks of sealing wax.” 

Scrooge sent him off to Bob Cratchit’s and then he 
laughed until he cried and laughed again, and dressed “ all 
in his best” went out on the street and looked so happy 
people stopped to wish him a “ Merry Christmas!” And 
such a happy, happy Christmas, this old man had never 
known before. 

And when Christmas was over, old Scrooge did not forget 
his strange Christmas dream. 

“ He was like a second father to Tiny Tim. He became 
as good a friend, as good a master, and as good a man, as 
the good old city knew or any other good old city in the 
good old world.” 

And as for Tiny Tim, he grew to be better and stronger, 
and learned to love the old man who was so kind to him, 
more and more every year. 

But in all his life, do you think he ever forgot the Christ- 
mas when they had the big prize turkey for dinner? 

And I think — don’t you? — that every year while the 
Cratchits, large and small, sat about the Christmas fire, Tiny 
Tim bowed his head, and repeated his little Christmas 
prayer,— 


the boy. ‘Why, it’s Christmas 


‘It's 


““Gop BLess Us, Every ONE!” 


The daylight faded and grew dim, 
The twilight had begun, 

Beside the fre sat Tiny Tim — 
Bob Cratchit’s crippled son. 


The dancing flames flashed warm and red 

~ On faces bright with fun. 

Tim’s brown eyes shone,— he gently said, 
“ God bless us, every one!” 


And still when dawns the Christmas Day, 
Though years have come and gone, 
We think of Tiny Tim, and say, 
God bless us, every one!” 





One Question 


There is one question the answer to which should settle the 
point of results in the case of either individuals or classes. 
Is this boy doing well? Is this class doing well? A just 
answer to such a question is about as near as the teacher 
can safely approach the problem of results. To attempt to 
decide whether one boy is doing as well as another is to 
enter upon a comparison having few common points, and 
containing elements that make injustice almost certain. 
Expression as to school-room results needs to be made in 
broad terms. To be closely definitive is unwholesome if not 
pernicious. Supt, Frank B. Cooper 
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or the Babies 


Christmas Games 
ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


In many country schoo's a little tree can 
be easily obtained ani set up in center of 


stage. On this may be placed bright-colored 
balls, tinsel, etc. The holders for the can- 
dles are firmly pasted in place. If not desirable to use a tree, the 


little games may be pret.ily given, although not so effectively. 
I 


Guess Game 


Each child is provided with a long black or any gay-colored stocking. 
Tacks are placed in a row below the blackboard, where the stockings 
are to be hung. 


Children stand in aisles or on stage. 


All recile 


1 Something is hidden away from your sight, 
We're very sure you don’t know it; 
Listen, and maybe, if you can’t guess right, 
After a while, we will show it. 


Selected child 


2 Something it is, that we each of us wear, 
And we can’t well do without them — 
’Specially at Christmas, we need several pair — 
That’s all 7’//7 tell you about them. 


Selected child 


Although to-night it is slender and slim, 
Looking so long and so hollow, 
To-morrow morn, ’twill be stuffed to the brim — 
3 Oh, what a frolic will follow ! 


Selected child 


4 It has a name with eight wee letters in, 
But I’m afraid I can’t spell it — 
You may all guess now — why don’t you begin? 
Why, I’m quite sure you can tell it. 


All 
5 Look, then, and see with your very own eyes, 
That you can’t guess seems quite shocking — 
See, though ’tis empty —’tis extra large size — 
And — it’s my own Christmas Stocking ! 


Stockings held in left hands behind back. 

All nod heads glancing at feet. 

All clap hands rapturously. 

All hold up eight fingers. 

On sec nd line, shake heads slowly. 

On third line, pause after “ now.” 

5 Bring out stocking. 

On third line, run right hand down into toe, as if showing length. 
On fourth line, hold up high in right hand; look up at it. 


-wnr 


To any gay march-music children march about room or stage, waving 
stockings, then hang them on tacks, and march back to seats. 


II 
Helping Santa Claus 


Chi dren stand in aisles or on stage. One child stands in front, fac- 
ing others, with box of gay-colored candles in her hand. She holds it up 
and recites: 


Little children, let’s agree 

That we’ll Santa’s helpers be. 

I have something here for you, 
Gold and red and white and blue. 


Children march, to music, to front of room or stage, form circle, and 
circle about her, Each selects, in turn, candle, and returns to place in 
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ciscle. After all have candles, they march back to places, little girl who 
has just recited, leading. 


Children with red candles recite, holding candles out in front of them : 


Santa’s cheeks, we've heard it said, 
Are quite round and rosy red ! 


Children with white candles, ) olding them as above : 


If you catch him in the light, 
You will find his hair is white ! 


Children with blue candles, as above: 


Santa’s eyes, ’tis quite, quite true, 
Are the merriest, brightest blue | 


Children with yellow candles, as above : 


And his heart can ne’er grow old, 
For it’s full of sunshine gold ! 


All, candles as above: 


Jolly, busy, gay old man, 
We will help him all we can. 
We will find some pretty toys 
For his poorer girls and boys ; 
(Lit candles high) 
We will put our candles bright 
On the tree this very night ; 
Each will shed its little light-—— 
Gold or red or blue or white. 
And when dear old Santa comes 
With his toys and sugar plums, 
He will know — the dear old man — 
That we’re helping all we can. 


If there is a tree, children march to musi*, holding candles high, to 
tree, a d place them i. holders, ready to be lighted. All look up at 
them, and circle round and round tree; recite: 


Christmas Candles, brave and bright — 
Gold and red and blue and white, 
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Shine your clearest, burn your best, 
Welcome him — our Christmas guest ! 


If there is no tree, children may recite last verse standing in aisles, 
with candles held high, smi. -ing up at them. 


III 


Santa’s Reindeer 


Children stand in aisle with “ropes” made of pop-corn strung on 
strong linen thread. Each stands directly back of child in front: Holds 
both hands raised in front of her, holding rope looscly. 


All recite 
Oh, we are Santa’s reindeer, 
These are our snow-white reins, 
We dash across the country, 
O’er hills and frosty- plains. 


Perhaps, if you are watching, 
As still, as still as mice, 

Some time you'll see us prancing — 
We vanish in a trice ! 


Our silver bells go tinkling — 
They flash and shine and gleam, 

You may have heard them often 
And thought it was a dream ! 


! Heigh-ho, there! Get un, Snowflake ! 
Whirlwind, your stable leave ! 
We must be off, now, Lightning, 
For this is Christmas Eve! 


1 Each child, except one in front of aisle, throws rope lightly cver 
head and shoulders of one standing ah ad of her, bringing it down 
around waist, and holding and shaking “reins” as if driving. ‘ ne in 
front puts her rope around her ne k, ends hanging down in front. To 
the gayest of music all skip or prance about oom, finishing with a gay 
romp round and r: und the Christmas tree. (Pop-corn may be festooned 
about tree, if desired.) 
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(Thi< series began in the September number, which should be con- 
sulted for lists of material and gencral suggestions. ) 
MODEL 17 


Letter Envelope 
Material: 70 \b. manila. 
Draw Fig. 25. Note that the right and left flaps are 


he x“ c” 
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WALTER J. KENYON State Normal School Lowell Mass. 
(All rights reserved) 








For the top, cut a binder long enough to go all around 
with a trifle to spare—or about 17 inches, all told. Fold 
this binder double, open it, and spread inner surface with 
paste for the first three or four inches. 

Press this pasted portion into place along one edge of 
the box, commencing, not at a corner, but anywhere between 
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Fig. 25. 


nowhere alike in dimension. This will explain itself when 
the model is folded together. Cut out on heavy lines. 
Fold on sides of central rectangle. 

Glue the 3” flap over the 33” flap. This brings the 
visible edge in the middle. Glue the lower flap over the 
side flaps. It improves this model to press it. 


MopEL 18 
Square Tray, Bound 


Material: For box, 120 lb. cover paper. For binding, 
strips of leatherette* or any colored facing paper. 

The finished model is shown in Fig. 26. The side is 
broken away to show the manner of adjusting the binding. 

The box plan is given in Fig. 27. Cut out on heavy 
lines. Score light ones and fold together. The laps are to 
be glued to the inside of box. Hold each joint a few 
moments until dry, before going to the next. Use the glue 
sparingly. 

Cut all the binding % of an inch wide. 
first, as follows: 

Fold a binding strip down the middle. Open again and 
cover inner surface with paste for about the first inch in 
length. Press this length in place on one corner of the 
box. Cut off the remainder and proceed with the other 
corners. 


Bind the corners 





* If leatherette is used for binding, it should be split by starting it at the edge and 
then stripping the back off. Otherwise it is too thick for purpose, 


corners. 
is close. 


Press the binding down at the top so that the fit 











At the box corner, clip the 
binder almost through with 
the point of the scissors. 
Leave just a “‘ backbone” at 
the fold. Adjust the cut part 
nicely at the corner and pro- 
ceed along the next edge, 
pasting as you go, a few 
inches at a time, and so all 
around the top. 

Prepare a similar strip and 
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paste along the bottom edges, as seen in Fig. 26. Ifa 
proper color selection is made in binding and cover paper, 
the effect is very pretty. 





Fig.28. 


MODEL 19 


Round-lipped Tray 


Material: 120 \b. cover paper. 

The finished model is seen in Fig. 28. 
drawing in Fig. 29. 

To draw the curved lips, bisect the sides of the inner 


The construction 
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Fig 29. 


square. Spread compasses from one point of bisection to 
the point from whence the arc starts. Draw the arc and 
the others similarly. If no compasses are to be had, use 
triangular instead of curved lips. 
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For lacing, cut the ribbon into lengths of 124 or 13 
inches. Lace as seen in Fig. 30, overlapping ends of ribbon 





inside and joining, with a spot of glue, to each other and to 


the paper. Lace the top ribbon first and be sure to pull 
the corners up close. Hold the fastening a few moments 
until dry. 
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Fig. 33. 
MODEL 21 
Tri-tray 


Material: 120 \b. cover paper. (It is presumed, all this 
time, that you have a pleasing variety of colors.) 
The model is seen in Fig. 32. The construction in Fig. 


33- 
If compasses are to be had, secure the triangle by the 














Cut out on heavy lines, score, fold and glue. Glue the usual method, as seen in Fig. 33A. Add the one-inch rec- 
laps this time on the ouéside of box.* tangles, then the curves, then the triangular laps, the latter 
made by projecting the sides of the 
°° 2° - 
+4 2° triangle each time to the right. 
a 20 
ooo ° Cut, fold and glue in the usual 
eo ooo} §=6manner. 
To work without compasses, secure 
the triangle after the method seen in 
Fig. 33B. A perpendicular is erected 
eee ooo) at the center of the dase, by laying the 
eo ° end of the ruler along the latter line 
33 33 in such a way that the ruler edge shall 
“ os lie along the line to be drawn. If the 
Fig. 3/. ruler has a perfectly square end (which 





MoDEL 20 
Laced Tray’ 


Material: 120 \b. cover paper and a flush yard of baby 
ribbon. 

Model shown in Fig. 30. Drawing in Fig. 31. Choose 
your own dimensions. The fancy edge (or any substitute) 
may be cut on a waste piece and this used as a pattern 
around which to trace. 

The holes are cut with the ticket punch. Be careful to 
punch them a uniform distance apart. The need of this 
will appear in the lacing. 


* The rule is to glue laps always where they will show least. 


should be attended to in the buying) 
the line drawn must needs be perpendicular. 











Pig 334. Fig. 33 3B. 
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The sides may now be measured off, of the same length 
as the base. For the curved flaps of Fig. 33, substitute 
low triangles. 


MODEL 22 
Button Basket 


Material: 120 \b. cover paper. 
Model is seen in Fig. 34. Construction in Fig. 35. 
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Draw the outer rectangle first, then the inner, which is 
1} inches within the other. 

Divide all sides of the inner rectangle according to the 
divisions shown at the left edge. That is, the end divisions 
are each 3 and the others 4 of an inch. 


SH" 
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MODEL 23 
Needle Book 


Material: 1, Two pieces of “heavy wrapping,” each 
2? x 3} inches. 2,A piece of leatherette 4 x 6} inches. 
3, A scrap of muslin (or other fabric) an inch wide and 3} 
inches long. 4, A piece of facing paper (or else manila) 
3i x 5, inches. 5, Two pieces of chamois (or else flannel) 
each 3x5 inches. 6, Two 
pieces of baby ribbon, each 4 
inches long. 

Place the heavy wrapping 
pieces with long edges about 
% of an inch apart and glue . 
down upon them the muslin 
strip, as seen in Fig. 37. Lay 
the work thus prepared upon 
the leatherette so that the lat- 
ter shows an equal margin on 
all four edges. In this posi- 97 
tion the leatherette is to be 
wrong side up and the other is to be muslin side down (or 
toward the leatherette). | 

Cut a slit in the leatherette for the baby ribbon, just at 
the edge of the heavy wrapping (Fig. 37A). Puss one 

inch of the baby ribbon through this slit /rom 
the finished side of the leatherette. The ribbon 
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—— > passed through the slit now lies between the 


























Fig. 35. 


Divide all sides of the outer rectangle according to the 
divisions given for the left end. 

Cut out on heavy lines. Score light lines and fold ribs 
upward. 

Novy cut a quarter inch strip of the same material, 124 
inches long. It is easiest to crease it at the proper points 
before gluing it on, as shown in Fig. 36. 

With a toothpick touch glue to the tops of a whole row 
of ribs, on the outside. Press the proper length of rim in 





place and hold until dry. Finish the other three sides like- 
wise. Note that at each corner two ribs should be in con- 
tact, all the way up. 

Make the handle } of an inch wide and 6 inches long. 
Glue it on the inside of middle ribs, the fu// length of the 
latter. 


7” leatherette and the heavy wrapping and in this 
position is to be glued to the former. 

The work, so placed, is now to be glued to 
the leatherette. Spread the giue over the 
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Fig. 37A 


whole face of the work that lies toward the 

leatherette — save the middle half inch of the 

muslin, running full length of the open space, 

and including it. That is, the eighth inch of 

muslin free of the wrapping is to remain free 
of glue, together with a little margin each side of it. 

Having done this gluing, press the work, preferably 
under a warm iron. Otherwise under any weight. 

Now fold the leatherette margins over on the wrapping 
and glue them down (Fig. 37 B), first cutting away the 
superfluous corner folds. 

The facing pxper is now to be pasted over the inside 
of the work, leaving the leatherette exposed one eighth of 
an inch at every edge (Fig. 37C). 

This finishes the covers. Press till dry and then fold 
them together and work back and forth until the hinge is 
quite limp. 

Fold the pieces of chamois together, making four leaves. 
Sew these leaves.to the hinge, stitching through the muslin 









































Fig. 37 B. 
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but not the leatherette. Before putting the leaves in they 
may be pinked with a pinking iron or scissors. 

lt improves the needle book to iron it with a moderately 
warm iron. A hot iron ruins the leatherette. 


Education at the Paris Exposition 
(HowarpD J. RoGers in 7he Outlook) 


... The French authorities, in their Exposition classifica- 
tion, have given education the place of honor, recognizing 
it— in the language of the French Commissioner-General — 
as the source of ail progress, since through it man enters into 
the woik of life. 

In- the arrangement of the United States exhibit, States, or 
aay parts thereof, will not be recognized as units — simply as 
contributors. Quite unlike the Chicago Exposition in 1893, 
we are not placing one State in comparison with another, but 
our Nation with other nations. Our work as a nation will be 
judged with the work of France, Germany, and England, 
and its arrangement must necessarily be made with this fact 
in view. It is a matter of absolutely no moment to a 
foreigner whether one of our States has a better or a worse 
educational system than another. What is the best work 
which the schools of the United States can produce in any 
department? will be the question to be satisfactorily an- 
swered. At the same time, any piece of work or system of 
work contributed by any city, village, or institution will be 
credited thereto, and catalogued and judged for an award 
as coming from it. About fifty per cent of the total area of 
three hundred thousand square feet granted to education will 
be devoted to elementary and secondary schools, and fifty 
per cent to higher education and special forms of education. 
To one who has in mind the tremendous areas given to 
educational exhibits at the Chicago exposition, this would 
seem a totally inadequate space. It certainly is inadequate ; 
and it is a very difficult problem to devise exhibit appliances 
which will enable us to show those things which must find a 
place in order properly to represent the development of our 
system. At the same time, it must be said that the limita- 
tion of space is not without certain compensations, as it 
absolutely forbids the padding out of an exhibit by useless 
repetitions, and strictly limits the exhibit to the legitimate 
development of work of the public schools, colleges, and 
universities, leaving no room for fads and doubtful experi- 
ments. 

In that space which is devoted to the work of the public 
schools the division will be made into kindergarten, primary, 
grammar and high schools. The work will be exhibited 
grade by grade, carefully classified and de-igned to illustrate 
the most advanced courses of study. Schools and localities 
are at liberty to contribute pieces of work to any grade or 
section ; and a few of the larger cities, such as Boston, New 
York, Newark, Albany, Chicago, Omaha and Denver, are 
preparing a graded and systematic exhibit, from the kinder- 
garten through the high school. 

The work of a city — as New York, for example — will be 
found in all four of the sections above named, the point 
being, not to show as a unit the growth of New York schools, 
but to show by grades and departments the work of tle 
schools of the Nation in each department ; and in each New 
York will be a factor. 

A series of monographs — seventeen in number — on the 
educational conditions in the United States is being pre- 
pared, with a double purpose: First, to form a logical 
sequence around which the exhibit, in its development, may 
be grouped ; and second, to give a concise presentation of the 
educational conditions existing in the United States at the 
close of the nineteenth century and their historical develop- 
ment. ‘The series is being written by the best specialists in 
the country in their respective lines, and will form the most 
valuable contribution, from a scientific and historical stand- 
point, to the educat onal literature of our country that has 
ever been published. I am glad to say, too, that this entire 
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series is contributed by the State of New York to the educa- 
tional exhibit of the United States. 


Addresses of some of the letters received at the Dead 
Letter Office, Washington, D. C. :— 


“Dear Santa Claus City’; “Mr. Santa Claus, North 
Pole”’ ; ‘Send this to Dear Sandy Klosse ; He lives in the 
moone”’; “ Mr. Santa Claus, in the Arctic Regions” ; “Leave 
at town nearest the North Pole, and give to Santa Claus as 
he passes’; “Mr. Santa Claus, North Land, U. S. A.”; 
“To Santa Claus, Santaclausville, Don't forget me” ; “Santa 
Claus, a Hundred Skies High” ; “ Santa Claus, Rock Candy 
Castle, Fairyland”; “ Santa Claus, Care of the Poli Bear, 
U.S. A.” ; “Santa Claus, Up in The Clouds”; “ Mr. Santa 
Claus, Jerusalem Gate” ; ‘Santa Claus, On the Housetop” ; 
** Santa Claus, on the Roof.”’ 


The ’Leven Little Fellows’ Sled-Ride 


One little fellow with a little sled new; 
‘* Hullo there, Bobby !” and then there were two. 


Two little fellows in the snow to the knee; 
‘* Want me to help ) ou?” and then there were three. 


Three little fellows trudging on once more, 
‘* Wait a minute can’t you?” then there were four. 


Four little fellows and a hill all alive: 
‘¢ Hullo’ I’m a-comin’!” and then there were five. 


Five little fellows in a laughable fix; 
** Sled tumbled on you all?” then there were six. 


Six little fellows ’neath a great smiling heaven; 
‘¢ Hurrah for the fun, boys?” tuen there were seven. 


Seven little fellows gaily sliding past a gate: 
‘‘ I’m swinging out to reach you!” then there were eight. 


Eight little fellows on the sled fine; 
‘* Room for me, is there?” and then there were nine. 


Nine little fellows engaged like fighting men; 
‘* No place for me, either?” then there were ten. 


Says the first little fellow, ‘‘There’s room for only seven.” 
‘“* How we going to manage?” and then there were ‘leven. 


Then a great big farmer placed a board on the sled; 
‘+ Now see if there isn’t room for all,” he said. 


So they all of them hastily, promptly did see, 
And the ’leven little feilows were as hanpy as could be. 
— Louise R. Baker 


She Read the Tongue 


‘¢ Please, ma’am,” speaks up a little girl, ‘‘Johnny Smart is 
makin’ mistakes in his writing-lesson.” 

‘¢ How do you kuow that, Ellen?” asks the teacher. 

‘‘There’s three capital S’s in the copy to-day, and he’s 
makin’ L’s ” 

‘* Why, you can’t see Johnny’s pen.” 

‘¢ No’m, but I can see his tongue.” 


Old Gentleman: Do you mean to say that your teachers never 
thrash yu? 

Little Boy: Never. 

‘* What’s that?” : 

‘+ Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and locked out, 
and locked in, and made to write one word a thousand times, and 
scowled at, and jawed at, and that’s all.” 


We have moral suasion at our school. 


The French Way 


Who would ever dream of it !— hanging a shoe 
Instead of a stocking on Christmas eve? 
Yet that is what all litile French children do, 
And they'd think a stocking was funny too, 
If you will believe.— Sel. 
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December 


Christmas 


Just as you have settled down to work in earnest comes 
the Christmas month. Do you feel like frowning and say- 
ing that it will be a great interruption and distract the atten- 
tion of the children? Not if you manage it right. Utilize 
the great event of December to give inspiration and joy- 
ousness to your routine work. You will see the end from 
the beginning as you plan your outline for the month — the 
children will not. Therefore every closer approach to 
Christmas will be a fresh surprise to the children, who live 
“by the day,” you know. There is no telling a teacher 
how to make this beginning or how to sustain and increase 
interest till the Christmas Day arrives. It is a matter of 
temperament and experience. To help you we give youa 
new version of the Christ-Child story from the human side. 
It has been written with the hope that the children will be 
drawn to the Bethlehem baby through the strong sympathy 
of childhood. ‘ Tiny Tim” is a good story for children to 
know, and to know it as far as practicable, in Dickens’ 
own language. This story is to be prepared for, by a 
previous conversation about Dickens, and will simply be 
killed if it is told in a perfunctory, lifeless manner. 

The old question of Santa Claus again? Did you not 
learn last year how to get all the good and all the fun there 
was in it and not take him too seriously? Keep Santa an 
impossible sort of an old fellow, and don’t attempt to 
“adapt” him to the nineteenth century missionary. Don’t 
try to explain where and how he gets his pack of presents. 
It is all miraculous, magical, and therein lies the flavor of 
it. The more you make him impossible the less harm he 
does. But do you say that that will stop the children’s fun 
if they don’t believe in him? Oh,no! J listen even now 
for the prancing reindeer every Christmas. The charm of it 
is never lost if you keep him marvelous enough. Your tone 
and the twinkle in your eye balance the matter between the 
real and the make-believe. Show plenty of Christmas 
pictures. Familiarize the children with the highest expres- 
sion of motherhood in the face of the Madonnas. In all 
you do and say, mingle the richest fancy, the brightest 


cheer with the spirit of good-will to all mankind. And may 


you have in its best sense, 
A Merry Merry CuHristMas ! 


A Christmas Booklet 


Miss Brooks (Supervisor of Primary Schools St. Paul) 
writes : 


“| send you a form of Christmas present made by our children which 
is most acceptable to our fathers and mothers. The written work for 
December together with illustrative drawings and free cuttings are pre- 
served, and with the teacher’s aid, arranged in book form with an appro- 
priate greeting.” 


The little book is 9 x 7} inches in size with stout, rough- 
ish, dark green paper covers tied together on three sides by 
narrow red ribbor. “Christmas Thoughts 1898” is hand- 
somely printed upon the cover in gold letters. The con- 
tents are twenty-five loose pages covered with the pupils’ 
Decembér work. This consists of copied Christmas poems, 
drawings, scissors’ cuttings, Christmas customs in other 
countries, problems in number, etc. 
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Editor’s Address 


Cornell University 


(Sage College) Ithaca N. Y. 


Don’t Send me Money 


I am the solitary individual in this wide world who does 
not want money —that is, I do not want the money for 
subscriptions to PRIMARY EpucaTION sent to me. I have 
said this for several years, and yet business letters that 
should be sent to the publishers of the paper are still ad- 
dressed to me. Why not address headquarters at once 
(Educational Publishing Co., 50 Bromfield St., Boston), and 
save me the time, trouble, and expense of forwarding your 
letters ? 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 


The first illustration that has ever appeared of the famous 
poem of Wynken, Blynken, and Nod is presented to readers 
of Primary Epucation in this number. Miss Long has 
touched a high mark in her artistic conception and execu- 
tion of the work. When I wrote Miss Long requesting 
this work, I closed the letter with the words, “ May the gods 
inspire you!’’ And we shall all agree that the gods came. 


(The music and poem of this song are taken from Riverside Song 
Book, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and used by permission of the publishers. ) 


Christmastide 


This operetta was issued as a Primary EpucatTIon supple- 
ment last year and was popular from one end of the 
country to the other. Money was obtained for libraries and 
a beautiful Christmas entertainment was provided for the 
little folks everywhere. It is for sale (words and music) at 
the publishing office of this paper. 


December Scissors’ Cuttings 


See “Story Telling with the Scissors,” by Miss Beckwith. 
(Milton Bradley Co. Springfield Mass.) 


Little Gottlieb 


Do you know this Christmas story of the little boy 
“Across the German ocean’’? Phebe Cary has told the 
touching story in twenty-six verses. Get it and read it to 
the children. Some teachers have asked the children to 
represent the scenes by scissors’ cuttings that have most 
impressed themselves upon their imaginations during the 
reading of the poem. The result has been truly wonderful. 
The teachers would have had to do many cuttings before 
they could have done as well. The story also gives oppor- 
tunities for representations with brush and pencil. 


Our Christmas Entertainment 


We give you in this number choice, original plays 
for Christmas entertainment. They are prepared with 
the. greatest care and every line is studied as to _ its 
effect upon the children, and with reference to its practica- 
bility for school use. Nothing in this department is ever 
carelessly prepared for Primary Epucation.  Every- 
thing that could possibly be considered as objectionable or 
even doubtful, is eliminated before it is presented to be 
memorized by the children. Our music this year is bright 
and inspiring and easily learned by the little folks. 


C ondense 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To settle your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry. 

And when it is finished and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down.— Seé, 
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The Night Before Christmas 


A Christmas Drama 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(Ail rights reserved ) 


Jack (leader in sports) KATE (an older girl, Jack’s sister.) 


Tom BEss 
Harry JANE 
Bos PoLLy 


Guy (from city) MaAup (Guy’s sister) 
Tep and Tor (twins), small children, GEORGE Brown, a little boy, 
Mrs. Brown, a girl from higher grade. 


- 
As many others to join in choruses, dances, exclamations, 
and gestures as desired. These children are referred to 
throughout, as “‘ choruses.”’ 


Costumes: Usual out-of-door winter costumes. Boys in 
overcoats, caps, mittens, mufflers, etc. Girls in coats, 
hoods or caps, furs, mittens, etc. All with bits of cotton 
sewed on to wraps to represent snow. ‘Twins are as 
nearly of size as possible; hand in hand, where convenient ; 
as often as possible repeat together what others say. 


Stace: Any pleasant home interier view. 
centre, covered with gay-colored cloth. 
here and there. 

Two tiny rockers in conspicuous position for twins. 
Holly'or evergreen branches decorate walls. A large paper 
sack full of pop-corn stands on table; near by, is a large 
corn-popper, a big, shining pan and a smaller basin, a 
molasses jug and a kettle. 


Large table in 
Chairs and seats 


As curtain rises, music of first chorus begins softly. Chil- 
dren's low laughter and gay voices are heard outside coming 
nearer and nearer. 

As music grows louder and louder, children (except Jack, 
Mrs. Brown and George) burst upon stage. Boys pull off 
caps, stamp off snow, and shout in regular school-boy style. 
Girls laugh and talk ; pull off coats and mittens, shake and 
brush off snow. Allin the merriest, noisest state of frolic 
imaginable. 

Children dance hippity-hop, or skip to front of stage in 
time to music ; all humming tune, dance with no regularity, 
boys tossing and catching caps, girls fluttering and waving 
handkerchiefs. 

Continue, while pianist plays music of verse and chorus 
through once ; bow low at close. 


( Opening chorus in next column.) 


While pianist repeats music of verse and chorus, all 
“whirl” and “ twirl.” Girls distend skirts prettily. 
All sing 
Oh, the jolly Christmas frolic, 
While the fires are flashing bright,— 
Flashing red and warm and bright! 
How the children romp and rollic 
On this happy, happy night. 
Come, for Christmas has begun, 
Come, and join the children’s fun, 
While outside the wee stars twinkle, 
Twinkle, twinkle, one by one. 
Chorus 
Oh, bring the Christmas holly, 
Its crimson berries weave, 
And raise a chorus jolly 
For cheery Christmas Eve | 


Opening Chorus 
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sleigh - ing, This frost-y Christ-mas eve. 


(From Harper’s Franklin Square Song Collection, by permission. ) 
(Copyright, 1881, by J. P. McCaskey.) 


While pianist repeats as before, children clasp hands, form 
circle, and with dance or slide-step, circle round and round 
table. (Introduce as much fun as desired. Use regular 
dance-steps and figures if preferable.) Bow low as music 
Stops. 

Children break up into little groups. Choruses toss wraps 
unceremoniously out of the way, with some slight scuffing 
among the boys. Principal characters come forward, some 
seating themselves, others standing. 


Bob (bounds forward exclaiming) 

I say, boys, what a jolly night for our sleigh-ride! Cold, 
—sleighing great! Prince and Pony will just spin. Father 
was looking over the bobs this morning,— they’re— 


Guy (interrupting) 
Say fellows, what ave bobs anyway ? 
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(Laughter from choruses, glance at each other, and point 
jingers at Guy exclaiming, “He doesn’t know bobs!” 
Other children cluster about Guy, exclaiming, “Why don’t 
you know bobs?” TZwins echo remark, shaking fingers at 
him.) 

Kate (laughing good-naturedly) 

Bobs, Guy, are two big sleds, joined by a kind of pole. 
On this is fitted a low, open sleigh with no seats. This 
sleigh is filled with straw, you know, and we sit all cuddled 
down together as warm and cozy as — as anything. 


( Exclamations, “ Such fan! Won’t it be fun? etc.) 
Be s 

The most fun, though, will be when we come in after our 
ride, and have our candy-pull and corn-popping and lunch. 
Did you all get your twenty-five cents? Harry, pass your 
cap, and see how much money you'll get. 
Guy (proudly) 

My father sent me a dollar, for our Christmas spread. 
Maud 

And he sent me one, too. 


(Exclamations of delight and surprise from others as Guy 
and Maud proudly produce from pocket-books and deposit in 
cap, crisp one-dollar bills.) 


Jane (holding up her silver quarter) 

I pulled basting-threads five mornings for mamma. She 
paid me five cents a morning. There it goes. (Drops it 
into cap.) 

Polly 

Jane pulled all the bastings, so I ran errands. Mamma 
promised me a cent for.every one I could do without spill- 
ing or breaking or losing anything. I did just thirty before 
I earned twenty-five cents. But I didearn it! (Zriumph- 
antly drops in money.) 

Bob (tossing quarter up and down) 

I shovelled snow for mine, at five cents an hour. 

it inte cap) 


Tom (searching pockets, and producing from one to ten cents, 
Jrom another ten cents, and from another five) 


I drove papa’s horses for him. 
Bess (produces five five-cent pieces from corners of handker- 


chief) 

Here’s mine in my handkerchief, tied up tight. I went 
without candy and earned it. (Drops in one piece after 
another.) 

Harry (drops in his, laughing) 

I fuund mine,— what do you think of that for luck? So, 
I didn’t have to earn it, and to make things square I brought 
the pop-corn,— some of my own raising. Prime, too? 
Kate 

Don’t forget me, Harry. I worked hard for mine. Made 
two mince pies and sold ’em to Mrs Gray who can’t bake. 
She gave me fifty cents for’em. Here youare. (Drops in 
two quarters.) Now we've all paid,— all but Jack. 

( Exclamations, “ Jack! Jack! Where is Jack ?”’) 

Kate 

The poor boy is out trying to sell enough papers to earn 
twenty-five cents. He earned it once and lost all but five 
cents. He’s been at it three nights and has almost made up 
the quarter. 

Harry (shaking cap vigorously) 

Some of you fellows come and help me count this, will 
you? We'll have enough for a jolly spread. (Boys cluster 
about Harry.) 

Polly ° 
While the boys are counting the money, why can’t we 
girls shell the corn? Then it will be all ready for to-night. 

(Exclamations,) “Yes! Yes!” etc. 


(Drops 


(Twins who have been sitting for some time with heads 
buried in hands shaking as if with sobs are here dis- 
covered) 


All (clustering about twins) 
Why, what is the matter? 
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Twins (in concert) 

You (sod) didn’t (s0d-sed) pass (sob) the cap (sod) to 
us! (s0b-sob-sob). . 

Kate (sitting down on floor and petting first one, then the 
other) 

Sure enough. Harry, bring the cap. Tot and Ted have 
some money. 

Twins (peeping out from behind hands) 

We earned it,— Ted did, by having his tooth pulled,— he 
did? 

(Smiles and laughter from choruses, with suitable ges- 
tures.) 

Kate (softly) 

Hush! And how did Tot earn hers? 
Twins (smiling and rubbing eyes) 

We earned it — Tot did, by having her hair pulled,—she 
did! ; 
(Exclamations,) “ Having her hai? pulled?” 
Twins (solemnly) 


Yes’m. It snarls just awful (twist up faces) when it» 
combed! And so, every time she didn’t yell, she earned 
two cents ! 


All (laughing) : 
And how many times didn’t she yell? 
Twins (still solemn, rocking slowly) 
Twelve times! (Zach produces small bag of pennies.) 


(Harry holds out cap while pennies are dropped in,— 
twenty-five from Tea’s bag,—all appear to be counting. 
Some on fingers, etc. All count aloud while twenty-four 
From Tots bag are slowly dropped in.) 


Maud (as last one falls in) 

Say, girls, I think Ted and Tot worked harder for their 
money than any of the rest of us, don’t you? ; 
Chorus 

Yes, Yes! etc. 


(Chorus clap hands, smiling at each other.) 


( While boys begin to count money on front of stage, Bess 
catches Jane by her two hands, followed by Polly and Maud, 
and Kate, with a twin held by either hand. In this manner 
they dance and skip round and round stage humming some - 
gay song, which boys whistle, bringing up finally at table 
where all but twins shell corn into big pan. Tot and Ted 
sit on floor and shell into basin.) 


Boys (while corn rattles into pan and money clinks, count) 


Two dollars and one dollar are three dollars, and one 
dollar more are four dollars, and twenty-five cents and twenty- 
four cents are forty-nine cents,—four dollars and forty-nine 
cents! Hurrah, what a spread we'll have. (Girls hurrah 
and wave corn-cobs.) 

(Sounds of vigorous stamping and whistling are heard 
outside.) 

(Exclamations, “ It’s Jack!” “He's coming!” “ Hoo- 
ray!” ‘“ Now we can go and buy our things !’’) 

(As Jack enters all out of breath, all gather avout him, 
still exclaiming, “Here’s Jack!” followed by a burst of 
questions.) 

Jack (flinging them off to right and left) 

I say, boys, give a fellow a chance to get his breath. 
Yes, of course, I’m late; who wouldn’t be? Earned it? 
Well, I guess 1 did earn it — twenty-six cents, too. What’ll 
we do with that other old cent? 

Kate 

That'll just even up Tot’s twenty-four. Now, tell us about 
it, Jackie. 

Jack (pulling off his coat, mittens, and cap) 

Isn’t anything to tell— what do you mean? (acts a Kittle 
worried). 1 just sold papers —that all; and here’s the 
chink. (Drops it into Harry's hand). 1 say I’m tired. 
What are you fellows up to? Any fun? 

Tom 
Not a bit,— been waiting for you. 
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Girls 

Fun? The fun will come later,—when we pull our 
taffy! (Ad smack lips loudly while the ten, with Tot and 
Ted in front, come to front of stage.) 


All sing 
How we Make our Taffy 
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Song 
Two quarts of molasses, the best in the town 


(Children make audible sound of m-m, prolonged, as if 


tasting something good, throughout next line of music; nod 
heads.) 


Two quarts then of maple,— all warm golden brown, 
(Sound ef m-m more emphatically) 
Put all on the stove, where a brisk, dancing fire 
Leaps higher and higher and higher, 
Then we stir and we stir and we never must tire,— 
(Sound of m-m, shake heads) + 


A bubblety-boil! Oh, so slowly at first, 
(Sound of m-m softly and slowly) 
Then bouncing, big bubbles, they rise and they burst,— 
(Sound of m-m loudly and rapidly) 
It smells so delicious, we really must taste, 
Make haste, then, to try it, make haste ! 
If a sweet, sticky drop of the syrup we waste, 
(Sound of m-m, shaking hcads sorrowfully) 


It hardens in water, oh, goody, ’tis done! 
(Sound of m-m, joyfully) 

It cools, it is flavored ; Hurrah, now, for fun ! 
(Sound of m-m excitedly) 

We stretch till it looks like a skein of bright wool, 
We pull,— how we pull and we pull! 

We cut into sticks and we eat till we’re full ! 
(Sound of m-m very emphatically) 

(Jn last verse, on fifth line, hold imaginary candy in left 
hand and pull altogether with right, on “ stretch,” “ looks,” 
“ skein,” “wool,” and on each “pull” in sixth line. 
Choruses make sound of m-m and pull with others.) 

(Children resume seats. ) 

Kate 
Let’s see, are all our plans made? We meet at— 
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(Lnterruptions,) Six o'clock ! 
Tom 

At your house, Kate? 
Kate 

Yes, at our house. And de be on time. 
our sleigh- ride, and afterward— 
Polly (interrupting) 

We'll all come into your house and make our candy and 
pop our corn and have our spread. 
All (clapping hands) 

Won’t it be fun? 
Kate 

But you don’t look very happy, Jack. 
Jack (slowly) 

Well, I was just thinking,— but I’m in for the fun! 
Maud 

I never heard of:so nice a Christmas Eve frolic! 
you suppose Tot and Ted can keep awake? 
Twins 

Keep awake? 


Then we’ll have 


(Zwins echo) 


What ails you? 


Do 


On Christmas Eve? Why— 


(Face each other, recite in concert, clapping hands as in 
“ Bean Porridge Hot.’’) 


Christmas Eve bright, 
Christmas Eve cold, 

Santa Claus will come to-night, 
We've been told ! 


(Laughter from choruses.) 


All (two and two, as convenient, clapping hands as above, 
recite in concert) 

Christmas Eve cold, etc. 
Jane (as fun subsides) 

I’m so glad we had to earn this money for ourselves. 
Mamma thinks it’s so much better, too. She says it will 
teach us to be more unselfish. 

Jack (crossly) 

Unselfish! I don’t think there’s anything so very un- 
selfish in going and spending a whole lot of money all just 
on ourselves ! 

Harry 


But, Jack, you were the one who planned the whole thing 
yourseli ! ! 


Jack 

Didn’t say I wasn’t, did I? Of course I did. But you 
see, fellows—wicll, you see—I—I saw something to- 
night — (pauses, looks down and appears troubled.) 
All 

Well, what? 
Kate (softly) 

What aid you see, Jack? 
Guy (eagerly) 

Something you wanted to buy? 
Jack (indignant) 

You must think I’m a pig! No,— wasn’t thinking "bout 
myself — but I met George Brown — 
Tom 

That rag-bag ! 
Bob (sing-song) 

What “ Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie”? 
Jack 

Now, you fellows, keep still, and I tell you about it. 
George was crying like everything— 

(Exclations,) Oh, why? etc. 

‘ack 

Well, I just guess you'd cry if you hadn’t any stockings or 
shoes this kind of a night— and no coat, and no supper, 
and not a cent,— now wouldn't you? 

( Girls look sympathetic, boys try to appear indifferent.) 
Bob 

Why don’t he earn some, then? 
Jack 

Earn some? 


Tell us about it ! 


How much would you earn if your mother 
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worked out all day and the baby was sick and you had to 
take care of her, hey? 


Jane ' 
Poor George! Not much Christmas Eve fun for Asm/ 
ate 
I wish we could do something ! 
Chorus 


We? How could we? 
Jack (hesitatingly) 

We coudd if we wanted to. 
Tom (interrupting) 

I don’t see how, Jack. We haven’tany money. We 
might tell our fathers and mothers, but they are too busy. 
And there are so many poor people. My father says the 
town should look after them. 

Kate 

Yes, but its being Christmas makes so.much difference ! 
Jack 

The town wouldn’t give the Browns any Christmas, would 
it? Besides we fave the money. Must have most five 
dollars right here in Harry’s cap. (Harry clutches his cap 
tightly.) 

Bess 

But ¢ha/'s for our Christmas treat. 
Polly 

And we earned it, every cent. 
Harry 

Oh, I say now, Jack, that’s too bad ! 
Maud 

But there wouldn’t be time. 

Jack 

I say, boys, I don’t want to lose our good time any more 
than you do — but I can’t have any fun —thinking "bout 
poor George! We cou/d meet at six just as we had planned, 
— give up our sleigh-ride, buy lots of stuff with our money, 
then go to the Browns, and give it to em for Christmas ! 
Kate 

Good for you, Jack ! 

Jane (half-regretfully) 
1’m willing. 
Tom 

Say, but wouldn’t it be a lark? 

( Others are silent, looking unwilling.) 
Maud 

What could we buy with five dollars? 
Jack 

Oh, lots of things. 
Kate 

And bread — 
Tom. 

And something to make fires of — 
Bob (becoming excited) 

Say, Harry, father would send some wood, too, to-fnorrow. 
Harry 

And we could take potatoes— 

Bess (clapping her hands) 

We'll have enough to order some flour, too, and — and 
— I say, let’s do it! 

Kate 

And we could take the things for our taffy, and have our 
candy-pull there— 


Chorus (strong from all but Guy, who still seems unwilling) 


Why— 


We could get a turkey — 


Let’s! Let’s! 
Polly 
Say, Jack, you’re a brick ! 
Kate 
I am so glad you thought of it. 
Bess 
It’s more fun than any old sleigh-ride. 
Chorus : 
Yes! Yes, 
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Tom 

Say, let’s go right off now and get our things and then we 
can start earlier in the evening. 
Chorus 

Come on! Come on! 

(Adi startup. Ted and Tot are discovered sound asleep 
in chairs.) 

Kate (softly) 

Let them sleep. 
and Santa Claus! 
Guy (crossly) 

As if there was any Santa Claus ! 

Kate 
We'll a// be Santa Claus, to-night, Guy, won’t we? 
All (laughing and clapping hands) 
Yes, Yes! We’ll all be Santa Claus himself ! 
(All come to front of stage. Tot and Ted still asleep, sing) 


I suppose they’re dreaming of stockings 


Christmas Bells 
T. B. WEAVER 
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Christ - mas, ring on! 


Sweet bells of Christmas, ring on ! 

Joyously, fearlessly ring. 

Tell of the children who merrily sing, 

Tell of the gifts and the greetings they bring, © 
Sweet bells of Christmas, ringon! etc. 


Dear bells of Christmas,*ring on ! 
Tenderly, lovingly play. 

Tell of the Star, of the manger, the hay, 
Tell of the Babe who in Bethlehem lay,— 
Dear bells of Christmas, ring on! etc. 


Joy-bells of Christmas, ring on ! 

Echo from valley to hill! 

Ring till all hearts with your message shall thrill, 
“Glory to God! On earth, peace and good-will!” 

Joy-bells of Christmas, ring on! ete. 


[CurTAIN] 


Part II 


Stage bare of everything save one broken rocking-chair, 
uncovered table, stool, and old cradle. 

Mrs. Brown, poorly dressed, sits in chair, holding in her 
arms large doll wrapped in shawls to represent baby. Jack, 
at one side, and a little back of her, rubs his eyes as if 
crying. 

Mrs. Brown (rocking and singing softly) 
(Music :— Greenville.) 
Hush, my babe, forget your weeping 
On this cheerless Christmas Eve. 
Happy dreams will bless you sleeping,— 
Cease to sob and cease to grieve. 


Once a Babe was born in Bethlehem, 
He was cold and hungry, too, 

He will keep you, for He loveth, 
Little ones, my babe, like you ! 


“« 
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(As she finishes verse, she rises and places baby in cradle, 
still humming softly. As she resumes her scat, and begins to 
rock cradl: with foot, a loud knock is heard at the door, and 
sounds of suppressed laughter and voices. George starts to 
opcn door but before he can do so, it is burst open and the 
twelve children above dash in. They are dressed as before, 
in winter out-of-door costume, now arranged as fantastically 
as desired.) 

Jack, carries turkey, and drags flour-sack, stuffed as if full. 

‘Tom, shovel with coals. 

Harry, potatoes and turnips. 

Bos, basket of eggs and rolls of butter. 

Guy, second-hand overcoat, shoes and stockings. 

JANE, pie (plate covered with napkin) and plate of 
doughnuts. 

MavD, package or toys, with doll sticking out. 

Po.ty, loaf of bread under either arm. 

Bess, large cabbage and bunches of celery. 

Tor and Tep, (last of a‘l) drag in sled loaded down with 
packages made to look as if they contained groceries, etc. 
Childr.n (all shout) 

Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! (Dance round and 
round Mrs. Brown who stands in great 
surprise, with George clinging toherhand.) 
Children (still shouting) 
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Twins (capering about) 
Yes, Santa Claus in coming to-night, sure ! 
Mrs. Brown (wiping her eyes) 

Santa Claus has come already, dear children. 
Children 
Yes ! 

Kate 
That’s it— we're all playing Santa Claus this year, Mrs. 
Brown. 


Jack 
And it’s the very best play we ever had, too! 
Children 
Yes, yes ! 
Mrs. Brown 


Playing Santa Claus is the best play chiidren, and do you 
know why? Because, by playing it, you learn the meaning 
of those dear words, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive !” (As music is heard outside, she raises hand as 
if listening.) 

Hark! the Christmas Carol ! 


Yes! 


That’s so! etc: 


Christmas Carol 


Merry Christmas! 
‘ right and left.) 
Mrs, Brown 

Why, children — Jack — Kate — What 
does this mean ? 
Jack 

George didn’t have any Christmas, so 
we fellows just thought we’d share ours. 
Bess 

So this is for Azs Christmas — 
Jane 

And yours, too, ma’am— 
Kate (rocking the craale) 

And the baby’s, bless her ! 
get the baby! 
Christmas, too. 
George 

Oh, mamma, mamma ! 
real turkey,— do you see? (Dances up 
and down, excited'y clapping hands.) 
And such lots of good things, mamma ! 


(Drop gifts to 


Don’t for- 
She must have a merry 


A turkey,—a 


‘My! My! Won't we have a Christmas 
dinner, though? (Smacks lips delightedly.) 
Harry 

And potatoes— 
Bob 


Yes, and eggs and butter. 
wood in the morning. 
Bess 


And, George, you and baby must hang up your stockings, 


for Santa Claus 1s coming to-night, sure ! 


And father will send a load of 
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It came up-on_ the midnight clear, That glo- rious si of ‘old, 
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‘* Peace on the earth, good-will to men From heaven’s all ee King A 
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The world in sol-emmstillness lay To hearthe an- gels sing. 


O ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way, 
With paiifful steps and slow! 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on tl e wing; 

O rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 


(By permission of Century Co , and Richard Storrs Willis.) 
[Curtan] 
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A Brain Preservative. 


is not a medicine. 
of the brain and body. 
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A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to worsk or 





> pa 


study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to th: system and give 


endurance for mental Jabor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulatedv Prot ssor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only Gly GC” 56 W. 25th Street, 


The best remedy k 10wn for cold in the head, sore throat, 
i Q by New York City. 


and influenza It ones pus eguteue pos morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description y mail, 50 cents 
If not reel at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


—The Russian government has at last de- 
cided to abandon the Julian calendar and 
a 'opt the Gregorian, now us d in all parts of 
the worid except in Russia and in Gre'ce. A 
commission of sixteen, of whom nine are 
astronomers, have been intrusted with the de 
tails, and they « xpect to finish their work and 
put the new system into op:rationin1901 The 
calendar now in use in Rass ‘a is twelve davs 
bet ind that in general use, and rroduces much 
confusion in commercial correspondence. 


— Superintendent Jasper of New York City 
has comptLed the following tables of the 
schools of the metropolis: 

“On r-gister September 12, last year, there 
were 229,431 pupils. On this year’s register 
there cught to be 235,000. The attendance on 
opening day 1 st yeur was 191,806. This year 
the at:endance ought to be fro : 207,000 to 208,-. 
000. Last year we refu-et 3,547 pupils; this 
year we probably shall not refuse more than 
1,000, perhaps even le-s than that number. 
The number of sittinys last yea- was 227,658; 
this year it will be from 252,000 to 285,000. Last 
year there were in halfday classes 11 074 
pupils; this year there will be only from 5,000 
to 6,000.” 


—A plan has started in connection with 
Northwestern university for aiding poor stu- 
den's in obtaining work by means of which 
they can partially or entirely support them- 
selves while pursuing their studies. R-gular 
employment bureaus have been opened by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Asso: iations as organized channels through 
which re;>idents of the town can reach stu- 
dents when they desire their services. The 
cards sent out contain the following list of 
employments: Waiting on table, caring for 
furnaces, caring for horses, caring for lawns, 
caring for walks, caring for offices, sawing 
wood, typewriting in offi-es, typewriting at 
home, ty vesetting, selling papers, distributing 
hand-bils, collec ing bills, clerks for Saturday, 
addressing envelopes, tutoring, bookkeeping, 
general housework, sewiag and mending, car- 
ing for children, odd jobs of all kinds. 


TEACHERS SHOULD READ THIS, 

Every man, woman and child who has scrof- 
ula taints in the blood, whetier manifested by 
painf 1 sores, catarrahal affections, orin some 
other form should take Hvod’s Sarsaparil.a, 
for this medicine completely eradicates from 
the blood every vestige cf scrofula. In fact, 
all who do not have strong, vigorous, robust 
health, and al who desire to preserve thei: 
health, ne.d Hood’s Sarsa, arilla, for this 
medicine never disap points, and its timely use 
maintains the heilih and prolongs life, as 
multitudes cf people testify. 
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Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the int. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COFPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassan 6t., New York. 














CAROL:NA TEACHCcRS’ ACENCY. 

Established Reputation. Seve th Year, Business 
Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only r: commends, 
but uses every honor ble means of a ding our memb rs. 
Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 

F. M. SHERIDAN, Mer., Greenwood, 8. C. 


ONE CENT EACH 
120 for $1.00 


BROWN’S 
*; FAMOUS:: 
rw suns PICTURES 


moo SUBJECTS 
Authors and Their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will 
prove this. Send two 2-cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty (30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & COo., BEVERLY, MASS. 


% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 


























Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
SO Brorfieida Street, 


SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 
| ] Send to Home Teachers’ Agency for 


Don’t Know Our Methods! a them. 352 Washington Stroet, Boston, 
Tae TEACHER’S EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommenda.ions have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions FI.led. 


Boston. 





NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Prop. 
87 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y, 











SEND FOR MANUAL. 





THE FisK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 


AGENCIES. 

Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave ,N.W., Washington. 
414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
$25 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES fs==-* 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet - - - - HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
24 sTATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
The 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props.. 2A Bescon 
St., Bostun, 169 Wabash Ave.. ey = 
University Bid., Los Angeles. Send for 

















No. 556, No. 570, - 
Fine. Medium. 


STERBROOK’S 


No. 621, No. 646, 
Firm. Extra Firm. 
150 otner stvies. ASK STATIONER. 


Tae ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John Street, New York. 
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WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. (Hall’s Mathemat- 
ical Series.) By Frank H. Hall. 


The author says: The prominent feature of 
this book is the spiral advancement plan upon 
which it is built, and gives as its basis the four 
fundamental thought processes of arithmetic, 
including partition as a fifth. The work aims 
to combine oral and written work at every 
step aud to apply t’e simple arithmetical 
processes to new and increasing magnitudes; 
indeed, the magnitude idea is kept constantly 
in thought and before the child by the skilful 
intrcduction of concrete problems. No matter 
h »w young or inexperienced the teacher is, or 
how much she may be puzz'ed to know how to 
teach the children number, she cannot go 
wrong in tiusting herself to the guidance of 
this arithmetic for beginners. An advanced 
‘Complete Arithmetic” is also issued by the 
same author. This, with the elementary book, 
constitutes a “ Two Book Course for Graded or 
Ungraded Schools ” 


THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


A Stupy OF THE KINDERGARTEN PROBLEM. 
By Supt. Frederick Burk, Po.D., of Santa 
Barbara, and Caroline rear Burk, A.M. 


For a condensed work that is scarcely more 
thana booklet the one hundred and twenty-five 
pages of its contents contain many sided fa~- 
tors for the solution of the kindergarten prob- 
lem. Itisa book of the experience of many 
practk al k ndergartners in Santa Barbara, for 
one year, and not an ideal theoretic plan that 
may or way not stand the test of actual use. 
A though the book is a kindergarten study, 
there is not a page in it that does not apply to 
the training of children in the lowest primary 
gades. Physical culture, play, music, lan- 
guage, nature study, and moral training for 
youngest children are a)l considered in sepa- 
ra.e chapters, and the actual wo1k with these 
subjects given by teachers in a conversational 
foro that will be appreciated by those who 
are studying children for the children’s sake. 
It would be wql if this _pamphlet-book could 
be placed on the desk of every primary teacher 
as well as kindergartner. 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


For CHILDHOOD’s, Days. NEW CENTURY 
READERS. First YEAR by J. G. and T. E. 
Thompson. 


This book is supposed to follow blackboard 
instruction and presupposes that the child 
knows about thirty words at sight. The first 
pages are devoted to Jack and Jill, the follow- 
ing to fable and rhymes, interspersed with 
“wego up” and‘*we go down.” There is a 
page of word building, followed by familiar 
stories. The authors say that “the illustra- 
tions of this book are designed to train the 
esthetic of the child’s nature.” It is very diffi- 
cult to comprehend this. The illustrations are 
many and indescribable. They bear a strong 
resemblance to the art in comic magazines. If 
teachers endorse such illustrations as these 
for little children to impress upon memory, 
then hope faileth. 
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DE WOLFE, FISK & CO., BOSTON. 


SANTA CLAUS ON SNOW-SHOES. By Sophie 


May. 


A beautiful Christmas story book for the 
children. It is made up of six stories with 
many fully-page illustrations, in color and 
halftones, rich, heavy. paper and handsome 
binding. Its contents are: Santa Claus on 
Snow Shoes, Little Miss Troubleheart, A 
Quaker Christmas, The New Boy’s Serenade, A 
Santa Claus Chain, and Santa Claus in Harness. 
8:cha tempting array of goodies will seem a 
veritable Elluorado to the children, always 
hungry for stories. And these stories are good 
and safe ones, which is much to say in these 
days when we are overwhelmed with weak, 
silly tales for the little folks. Those who are 
searching for a Christmas book for the chil- 
dren will secure a treasure in this six-storied 
volume that is neither high-wrought nor 
“ goody-goody,” but full of healthy child-life. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES IN ENGLAND. By H. 
T. Mark. Price, $1 25. ‘ 


The contents of this work are divided into 
six chapters and an appendix: Educational 
Movements in England in the Middle Ages; 
The R_nais:ance Period in England; English 
Theories of Physical Education; Development 
of the Theory of Intellectual Education in 
England; English Theories of Practical and 
Technical E:jucation; Development of the 
Theory of Moral Education in England. To 
every student of educational progress in the 
past this outline sketch of the parallel develop- 
ment of educational theory with the shapings 
of the English constitution and the beginnings 
and progress of English literature will be most 
valuable. 


D APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


HAROLD’s QUEST. 
By John W. Troeger. 


(Nature Study Res“-rs.) 


It is the purpose of this book to furnish sup- 
plementary reading for children in tue third 
and fourth grades. D:. W. T. Harris in his 
introductory preface says: “ The books of this 
series (two have preceded this volume) discuss 
various sut j-cts in botany and animal life; not 
only in these, but they start investigations in 
physics. The course is a spiral one a3 it ought 
to be in the elementary school.” Thecontents 
of the book includes, insects, trees, animals, 
soil, air, velocity, electricity, etc. The style is 
interesting and illustrations good. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


A PLAIN TALK ABOUT THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Notwithstanding the wide and increasing 
spread of the kindergarten movement, there 
is much questioning by those who have not 
had the benefit of kindergarten training, as to 
what it is. This little pamphlet-bock of 
twenty-two pages is intended to answer such 
questioning in a plan way. The following 
are some of the anticipated questions: Who 
was Froebel? What is the Kindergarten? 
What is the Kindergarten to the Mother? 
What is the Kindergarten Age? What Qualifi- 
cations should a Kindergartner Have? What 
is the Mother-Piay Book? What are the Gifts 
an’ Occupations? What is the Wide Influence 
of the Kindergarten? Theanswers are models 
of plainness and concise directness. A good 
picture of Froebel closes the “ plain talk.” 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER. Part I. By Eliza. 
beth H. Spaulding and Frank R. Moore. 


It is a relief toopen a new language book 
and find that it is not like every other. What- 
ever else may be said of this book the scheme 
is original. Letter-writing, story-telling and 
composition are combined, and on the page 
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opposite each lesson in language are suitabie 
words from which the pupils may ch.o>e in 
writing upoa a given subject. Part I. is mids 
up of five chapters of ten lessons each. Each 
chapter contains about nine hundred new 
words for spell ng exercises. 

Tue proof of a book is in the using, but one 
is very much inclined to prophesy wel} for this 
book upon the face of it. 


D. APPLETON & CO. NEW YORK CITY. 
THE INSECT WORLD. 


A READING B: OK OF ENTOMOLOGY. Com. 
piled and edited by Clarence Moores Weed. 


If the schools take up entomology then ento- 
mological literature for children is certainly 
in place. Mr. Weed has collected a volume of 
such literature for a supplementary reader. 
The vocabuiary is too advanced for primary 
grades to read, but the primary teacher can 
adapt whatever she finds to further her work 
The book is rich in illustrations which will 
materially aid the pupils in their understand- 
ing ofthe text. The great danger in using this 
book will consist in giving a class too much of 
it at once. 


ABOUT THE WEATHER. (Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books.) By Mark W. Harrington. 

Since it has been recognized that the weather 
is governed by laws, it has become a matter 
of interest and study to scientifis and unscien- 
tific people. This volume treats of pressure 
of air, winds, humidity, precipitation, cyclones, 
storms, clouds, thunder, lightning, ete. The 
style is attractive and clear, and not over the 


heads of anybody. There are about fifty illus- 
trations. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., ROSTON. 


GREAT ARTIST SERIES. 
R YNOLDS, BONHEUR 


Two wore attractive numbers added to this 
popular series of great artists. Jennie Ellis 
Keysor is the author of these volumes, each of 
which contains a dozen full-page illustrations 
selected from the artists’ most pleasing and 
characteristic subjects. Like the other num- 
be s of the series the pamphlet books are 
most tastefully prepared, and beside their 
biographical value, make an artist-bouquet to . 
adorn table or lib-ary. 


THF GOOD TIME PRIMER. By Grace Seymour. 


The happy hit of the name and the attractive 
wood scene upon the title page prepossesses 
one in favor of this new primer before the 
leaves are turned. The reader is full of bright 
chapters upon the various objects with which 
children have their good times. Birds, ani- 
mals, leaves flowers, are the leading themes 
about which ths children read in a simple, 
wholesome manner. The arrangement of 
reading matter, the gradual introduction of 
uew words, the treatment of nature subjects 
to stimulate observation, are true to the needs 
of child nature. The teachers in the first years 
of schol who are always sighing for more 
reading matter will be glad if fortune and the 
school board favor them with this sensible 
primer. The illustrations are abundant, both 
with and without color. 


“Do It and 
Stich to It.’ 


If you are sick and discouraged with im- 
pure blood, catarrh or rheumatism, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla faithfully and persis- 
tently, and you will soon have a cure. 
This medicine has‘ cured thousands of 
others and it will ‘do the same for you. 
Faithfully taken, 

’ 








Never Disappoints 






















PHANDSOFME CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS 


Price Reduced. 
/ PRICE LIST. 
, The fol low ing 
, prices are for the , 
, plain Souvenirs. 
.  Forthe Flag Sou- , 
. venirs add @o per 
cent to these rates. / 

For the Photo- 
graph Souvenirs / 
add 25 per cent. 
















Our 
School 
Souvenirs are | 
Elegant Gifts 
for Holidays 
or Close of 
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} . 12 or less 75c. 
School. Seat 
. itiona ones 
Each Souvenir has , Pe: + 
the name of the, ) 3c. eac 


a@ Be sure and ? 
specify which style , 
you want and add 4 
‘ _ percentage 
, if lag <= Photo- 

gra styles are 
> desired. 


Teacher, School, Of- 
ficers and all of the 
» Pupils 

Send 2-Cent Stamp ‘| 
for Sampie. 


wen 
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The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches tn Size. 


AVE you made selection yet ofaremembrance for your pupi's at Ch: istmas-time? Before you do, youshould look 

at our School Souvenirs. They are the finest article on the market for that purpose, and are wonderfully popular. = entire pe can by provided 

¢ for at a pm peewee small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with the school they possess genuine value as real Souvenirs, and will 

be highly prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the 
name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in ow gold. The names Of all the pupils appear upon another 


card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards are tied at the corners with cord of colored silk. 
We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. é 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


wanted in your order size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. ‘otice the different price of each and mention the one 


FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag, “‘ Old Glory,” is a popular feature in decorations. It is most appropriately applied to our School Souvenirs. The 
Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, when desired. It makes a 
handsome and precetic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it shouid be so designated when ordering. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 
teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized photograph 
from which tocopy. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more 
satisfactory resul's can be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length. Photographs returned after cop 
NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs 
— of — and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. i 
esire printed. 


has . ‘ 
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ying. 
. ‘ihe price is based upon the 
State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written the matter you 
Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necéssary. 

rders can usual'y be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 
SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CoO., P.'O. Box 2003, Danswilie, N. Y- 
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Witter Wall Pictures 25c 


PLATE, AVERAGE, 14 x 18 
” SIZE OF CARD, 20 x 25 
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Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which en- 
ables schools to have as many pictures as may be desired for 
the wad/s and for portfolio use. 

Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality 
before the public. Do not judge the quality by the price but 
see them and you will at once have these remarkable pictures 
for your home or school. Wes Your money refunded if you desire it. 





ANGELUs — J/iéet Greatly reduced in size. 











SHEPHERDESS. Le Rolle AURORA. Rent THE BALLOON pueet 
BY THE RIVER SIDE. Le Rolle AT THE WATERING-TROUGH. BSouveret MME. LE BRUN AND DAUGHTER. Le Brun. 
ANGELUS Millet SHEPHERDESS. Millet CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE AHoffman 
THE SOWER Millet SONG OF THE LARK. Breton CHRIST AT AGE OF r2. Detailof above. Hoffman 
OLD TEMERAIRE. Turner COLUMBUS AT COURT OF SPAIN. Plotty SIR GALAHAD AND HORSE. Watts 
JOAN OF ARC. Bastian Lepage ‘ HORSE FAIR Bonheur CHILDREN OF THE SHELL. Muriile 
MADONNA OF THE CHAIR. Rafhae/ READING FROM HOMER. Tadema BABY STUART. Van Dyck 
AUTUMN OAKS  /nnis RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER. Boughton MONA LISA. Da Vinci 
PAYSAGE. Corot WASHINGTON CROSSING THE —— WARE. RETURN TO THE FARM. Tryon 
eutze. - 
saPrice, 25 cents each. Discount by the dozen. Postage and tube — one to three, 10c.; six, 18c.; twelve, 35c. 


OTHER SUBJECTS TO FOLLOW. AGENTS DESIRED 


The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BRIEF. MEMOIRS OF EMINENT AMERICANS 


THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


Edited by M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE 
22DSDIIIOESEE SC 


_ THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE PUBLISHED THIS FALL: 
JOHN BROWN, by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin 
AARON BURR, by Henry Childs Merwin 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, by Charles W. Chesnutt 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, by Mrs. James T. Fields 
THOMAS PAINE, by Ellery Sedgwick 
THE FOLLOWING WERE ISSUED IN THE SPRING: 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, by the Editor 
DAVID FARRAGUT, by James Barnes 
ROBERT E. LEE, by W. P. Trent 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, by Norman Hapgood 
AMONG THOSE IN PREPARATION ARE: 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, by John Burroughs 
EDWIN BOOTH, by Charles Townsend Copeland 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, by W. B. Shubrick Clymer 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Lindsay Swit 
SAM HOUSTON, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
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HE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES were issued to meet what in the opinion of the Editor 
and the Publishers was a distinct need in American literature —a series of brief, well- 
written, readable, and authoritative biographies of eminent Americans, to include, in the 

end, all whose lives were notably distinctive or typical. 

In respect of manufacture, the Publishers have attempted to make a set of “little books” 
which should worthily compete, in all points of style and workmanlike thoroughness, with any 
of the well-known series which are made in England. Each volume measures 33 x 54 inches, 
and is thus of a size to go handily into the pocket. The cover (in blind and gold on limp blue 
cloth), is by Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, who has done also the standing title-page for the 
series, which has been engraved on copper. The frontispiece portrait which accompanies each, 
is in photogravure. The paper has been selected with great care, and the type used is a new 
face specially cut. 

The notices of the Beacon Biographies in the reviews have been complimentary to a high 
degree. Thus the Boston Herald says, “There is neither romanticism nor realism in the treat- 


ment; the effort is always toward the sanest, fairest, soundest reality.” “As carefully prepared,” 


says the Vew York Times, “‘as if they were so many imperial quartos.” “The form of these 
little volumes,” according to the ation, “and the general tastefulness of the get-up are 
delectable.” 


and their instruction is surprisingly comprehensive.” 


“ They do more than languidly interest,” says the Outlook ; “ they interest vividly; 
And the Churchman extends “a hearty 
welcome to this useful little series, which should bring many who shrink from attempting long 
volumes to better knowledge of the men who have impressed their personality on the history 


of their country or the character of their countrymen.” 





For sale at all bookstores. Price, 75 cents a volume in limp cloth; $1.00 in blue lambskin. 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND esoteric Publishers, Boston. 






























- R E SILK DRESS 


Rit a 2 to Lo mrieronsyarasett beautiful silk. Black, brown, blue, 
green or pink, in light or dark shad Here is an est advertisement. No beating round 
the bush. e make our offer of a silk dress free XS. plain lish & we guarantee to send it 
witha nid ¢ gold laid mercury diamond breast pin which we give absolutely free to every nm an- 
swering this advertisement who a sell only 6 boxes of our Positive Corn Cure at 25 ets. a box. If you 
agree to do this, order salve to-day & we will send it by mail, when sold you send us the 1 ry and we 
send you this handsome present exactly as we agree same day money is received. We make this ex- 
traordinary inducement to convince you that we have the best Corn Cure on earth. There is no chance 
about it, if you no Sigs A, with the offer we send you; the silk dress will be given absolutely free full 10 Ss. any 
color you y out your Pe OUPEL for ay handsome dress —_ ae et one free for selling our 
wonderful at once ¥ DEPT. K, Fifth Ave., New York City. 

















TEACHERS Earn $12 to $30 


A WEEK 
AND OTHER by devoting spare time to 
EDUCATED | forming “Library Ass’n 
Clubs’’ 1-3 to 1-2:aved b 
PERSONS Club members on any boo 





desired. Exhausti,e book 

ist of nearly | pages, giving confidential net cost 
prices (wholesale) of all buoks, free to members 
annually; list also shows grade of excellence of all 
books and authors.by use of rating marks--1,2,3 for 
authors: a.bc f r bo ks. 

“The Northwestern Library Association” has pre- 
pared a book-list that becomes an expert Librarian in 
every home. It is the most complete aid to book-buyers 
and cme + in to-day’s book market, 

ZELLA A. DIXSON, 
“Laverton University of Chicag«” 

Large clubs easily formed everywhere. $75.00 a 
month paid teachers with satisfactory reference 8; 
special t rms for spare time and Institutes. Full 
particulars and 40 page wholesale price list of stand- 
ard books ~¢ al Write fur it — the prices and plan 

will interest 
NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

5 and 6 Washington St , Chicago, Ill. 


) IT. COSTS NOTHING 


try our Sewing a 
+ thip direct from factory to consu- 
Himer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
= frecetrial. 117.500sold. Warranted 

w<e=s 20 Years. All attachments free. 

$40.00 Arlington for......-- 

845.00 Arlington for......-- 16 

$60.00 Kenwood for........- 8: nt 

J Seber Machines at $3, 69 4&8611.50 

s Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
ree. Write at once for our special 

freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 


158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B421,Chicago,Il. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
8,000 APPOINTMENTS Ssring°%he 


past year to Civil S-rvice places,and a larger 
number is pending for 1900. We prepare bY MAIL 
a large percent of the successful ones for the examin- 
ation, and the lucky ones of 1900 will be largely those 
whom we assist. Let us assist you. Send for free 
catalogue, No. B. 29. 
Columbian Cocresnendence College, 225 
Pennsylvania Avenue 8. Washington, D. C. 
Book-kee ping, 


ELEGRAPHY sxx 


2 amy at EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., and positions secured. Catalogue frre. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 794, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 























Stenograhy, 
Type- Writing, 





BLACKDEMON 


Extracts $1000. a day from Gold-bearing gravel. 
gieecsr gtras teed seater 
ares now ° a mon a 
for’ moneys maker.” A. H. WILCOX 4 — Cae 








‘Prants FREE 





of Animals and Pets, price 50 cents a year. we will send free 4 

— Six SPLENDID FLOWERING PLANTS 
house culture. Pure! a florist the plants would cost $I to 

Hy and the magazine men <r choy We have our own greenhouses. 

Send 50 cts., silver, stamps or money-order and receive the maga- 

zine for a year and six fine flowering plants. —_ Tg Cats, 

Aquariums and Animals Free to Club raisers. 

THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 284 eee NEW r YORK. 
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TOURIST CAR 


ms EXCURSIONS 


To Colorado 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 


EVERY WEEK. 
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FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS 
CHAS. A. BROWN 
369 WASHINGTON SGT. 


BOSTON. 
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NOTES 


— A move and original reform for city schoo] 
systems, advocated by Dr. J.C. Culbertson of 
the Cincinnati school board, is to literally 
transplant the schools to the suburbs. They 
would then form a fringe about the city and 
transportation and strictly hygienic luncheon 
at noon would be provided by the city for all 
pupils. The cost would be really less, it is 
argued, because central school sites are so 
valuable and suburban sites are so cheap. 
The children would then get country air and 
surroundings every day. 





Children 


in school? Then you have 
often heard them complain 
of headache; have frequently 
noticed how they go about 
in a listless, indifferent way, 
haven’t you? 


y THE BEST CHRISTMAS 
ALL. 

In choosing a Christmas gift for a friend 
what can afford more present or lasting pleas- 
ure than a subscription to The Youth’s Compan- 
ion? The delight with which it is welcomed 
on Christmas morning is renewed every week 
in the year. The charm of it is disclosed little 
by little as the months run their course. There 
is no household in which it will not prove an 
inspiration. 

Those who wish to present a year’s subscrip- 
tion to a friend may also have the beautiful 
new Companion Calendar for 1900 sent with it. | 
This Calendar is a reproduction in twelve | 
color printings of three exquisite designs by 
a celebrated American artist, a member of the 
American Water-Color Society. In addition to 
this all the issues of The Companion for the | 
remaining weeks of 1899 are sent free from 
the time subscription is received for the new 
volume 

Illustrated Announcement Number contain- 
ing a full prospectus of the volume tor 1900 
sent free to any address. 

The Youth’s Companion, 
£03 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GIFT OF 


does grand things for such , 
children, It bringsa healthy 
color to their cheeks, 
strengthens their nerves, and 
gives them the vigor that be- 
longstoyouth. Alldelicate 
children should take it. 


and $1.00, all druggists. 
BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educa‘ional and Inexpensive. 


Send postal for new catalogue. It will 
please you, 


L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





SCOTT & | 
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MAKE CHRISTMAS JOLLY. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. | CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


FIN DE SIEGLE CHRISTMAS EXERCISES. | CHARMING PICTURES 24 x 30 INCHES. 


Original Songs, Recitations, Dialoguesand 1 Santa Clause. 

other features. Brigh: enthusiastic, sen- 2. Preparing for Santa. 

sible. Iacomparably the best book of 8 Visions of Santa. 

Christmas Exercises published. 15 cents. 4. Going down the chimney. 
A Surprised Grumbler. A new Chri-t- 5. Santa’s Farewell. 

Mas Ovperetia. Brilliant music and spark- 6 Christmas Morning. 

li-g words. Fuil ot life. Original, Jolly 7. Writing to Santa. 

and clever, 15 cen s. 8. Christmas Bells and Holly. 
Christmas Star March and Drill. Su- 9. Helping Santa. 

peroly brilliant. For 16 or &% giris. Easy 10. Sa*ta and _ 

to give, picturesqie in effect. Sure to ll. Santa on a Bicycl 

delizht. 15 cen + 12. Santa Dancing with Children. 
Sunflower March. For 16 boys. 13 Christmas Tree 
Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. 14. ae to Santa. 
Spear Drill. For 16 girls. | 15 Christmas Stocking. 


Similar to above. While uot intended 
specially for Christmas, they are perfectly 
appropriate Each, 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate ‘Christmas, etc., con- 
trins acompuete prog: am forthe Christ- 
mas Ent-rtainment, etc. 25 cents. 

Send for list of other entertainments | 


and Chvist na. music. 
Large and handsome 10 for 5 cents, finer cards toc. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 1. 2,3, and sc, each Elegant Booklets, 4, 5, and 


10c. Artistic Calendars. 10c. Our goods the finest and cheapest ever offered. Catalogue 
free Samples of all kinds, 25c., worth double 


MARCH 


BROTHERS, 48 Bast Malberry Street, LEBANON, OHIO. 
ngnnentannensaneteniananmnanndl 


APPROPRIATE MOTTOES 12 x 36 INCHES: 


“Peace on Karth.” 

“Merry Christmas.” 

“Good Will Toward Men.” 

“Happy New Year.” 

All of above, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents. 
Send for ill istr ated « atalogue ofstencils. 








For the next ninety days to an person sending us One Dollar ($1.00) 
aa one year’s subscription to ‘‘ Omega,’ 


THIS BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN PEN. 


“THE LINCOLN | 





HIS is a regular $1.50 solid gold pen; finest irridium points (best material for pointing pens known). Hard rub- 

, ber engraved holder. Always ready. Never blots. No better pen made, It is first-class in every respect. Itis 

durable, handsome, ready writer, and feeds perfectly. It is in constant use in thousands of offices all over the 
United States, and in many foreign countries, and is pronounced by all as the Best and [ost Satisfactory Pen 
they have ever used Each pen is thoroughly tested and guaranteed by the manufacturer. Boxed, with filler and 
complete directions. Eve y Person Needs a Fountain Pen. This is your chance to get one. Send to-day, 
($1.00) one dollar for one year’s subscription and obtain this pen free. Omega isa 
thoroughly up-to-date Health Magazine, published monthly, it tells you what you ought to know, how to get well and 
how t and should be inevery home Send in your subscription, you will never regret it. 


‘‘money order or stamps ”’ 


» keep well, 





No. i Teachers’ World and ‘opular Educator...... 316 
rima’ ducation. 165 

= &: — bed  (: — waaepEeey 16 

om, - ed 0 (t(‘é# Pe HRGRDOQGH 16 

ond, yi ** ** Normal Instructor ..... 125 

ial nf ** ** Scribner's Magazine.. 3 25 


| Teachers’ World and any one dollir publication (excepting 
| Ladies’ Home Journa]), $1.65, Sample copies of a Belec- 
tion of magazines sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


LW. GRUMIAIXIREWSPAPER ASENCY-1 of yy 
The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


“fulhjimder 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not yy 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents ; or send postal for samples. 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Sotenbin 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


18TH SEASON. 


Our well-known packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 
Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. 10 Packs, post- 
paid, $5.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
Book 











2. 54 cts., 10 Fine = 
“ 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Carga, 3 Set (four) 
nie © &. 

“« 4 “ 81.08, 10 Beautiful Galendave. 

“ 5.“ 54ctas., * all different. 

“ 6 “ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

“ 9. “ 54cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

“ 8. “ 81.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

“ 9 “ 54cts., 5 Photos, Mounted. 8x10 Clas- 
sical and Modern Subjects. 

“10. “ 54 cts., 256 Sunday-School Cards. 


ag Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. For 54 cts..25 Cards,no two alike. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


ee 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full Cireulars on application. 


BEST XMAS PRESENT 


For young or A contin 

of the giver wee, os the oe "ts 0 
ence will be felt throughout the life of the e 
recipient. © Humane Alliance is a p= may monthly 
magazine, — illustrated, of Animals, their 
treatment, habits and usefulness, and it teaches the 
lessons of Bee ces and thoughtfulness. The Great Book of 
Nature, including man and every other living thi te 
countless times more wonderful in reality and effect 
any work or book woguese ~ iA man. -S 's subscri 
makes a 5 a Sas nial Offer. RK 
teachers in Schoo To those answ 

or Sunday Schools. Special 0 fer. this advertise 

we will send as Our ristmas Gift two beautiful panel 
pictures, size 10x18 inches, perfect copies of celebrated oil 
paintings of kittens and dogs, in the precise colors of the 
original paintings, manufactured by a process making 
them very like genuine oil paintings. We will also send a 
beautiful story in book form showing the tender nature of 
animalsand man’s inhumanity toman. This esa 
book for presentation purposes, We will also send a 
showing the value and effect of humane education. 


























That 
we may know what to send you send 50c. with your order 
and say where this advertisement was seen. Birds, Angora 





OMEGA PUBLISHING CO., 1562 Broadway, New York. 


Cats, Aquariumsand Animals Free to club raisers. Address 
THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 Last 29rd Steet, NW Youm 











Women Who Faint. 


A Modern Application of the 
Famous Epigram, “ Frailty, 
Thy Name is Woman.” 


It is a curious fact that the word faint 
is derived from a French word meaning 
to pretend. The word feint, meaning a 
deceptive movement, as by the boxer or 
So 


that originally a woman who fell forward 


swordsman, has the same derivation. 


in unconsciousness was merely one who 
feigned illness. But there is no feigning 
in that sudden failure of the vital power 
which blanches the cheek, closes the eyes, 
seems to stop the breath and sends the 
woman an inert mass upon the counter at 


which she is shopping. Fainting is very 














real for the sufferers who cannot go to ball 
or theatre without this liability to sudden 
unconsciousness, menacing her enjoyment 
and safety. 

Why do women faint? Women them- 
selyes would in this advanced age of pro- 
gress be the first to deny the charge of 
physical frailty. They run and row, they 
swim and ride, they golf and shoot side by 
You 


Such a 


side with men. And yet they faint. 
rarely hear of a man’s fainting. 
thing is so uncommon as to partake of 
Why don’t 
Why can a weak 


the nature of a phenomenon. 
faint? 
undersized man go through life without 


men framed, 
fainting, when a splendid woman, a Diana 
for beauty and courage, must know the 
humiliation of this sudden lapse pf con- 
There is 

A Scarlet Clue 

*to follow which will bring us safely out 
There 
are certain times when a woman is more 


sciousness? 


from the labyrinth of discussion. 


liable to faint than she is at other times. 
And those times will be found to be the 
times when the womanly nature and func- 
tions are most dominant. The conclusion 
is irresistible. As a general proposition a 
woman faints because the delicate organs 
by which she is differentiated from brother 
or husband are affected by disease. Woman 


is creation’s masterpiece, the last and fair- 
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est work of the Creator. To her are given 
joys and sorrows which no man may know 
and no man can share. To her also is 
given a capacity for suffering beyond the 
knowledge of men. The great question is: 
To what extent is this suffering necessary? 
Has woman been made so finely only that 
she may know the refinement of suffering? 
The very thought is an cutrage on Nature. 

The ‘‘new woman ” will know nothing of 
the suffering of the woman of the past. She 
She will 
Let her put away 


will ‘‘run and not he weary.” 
‘* walk and not faint.” 


_at once and forever the thought that she is 


under Nature’s particular ban and must 
is a woman. Let her 
to the 
where all the old superstitions that left 
Let 


her believe that there is a way to sound 


suffer because she 


relegate that superstition limbo 


her a slave have long been relegated. 


physical health which those that seek will 
surely find. 


The Right Way 


to escape the physical bondage of weakness 
is to follow the guidance of other women 
who have found a way of escape from the 
sufferings so long esteemed inseparable 
from the feminine nature. 

** For seven years I was confined to bed 
most of the time,” writes Mrs. M. P. Davis, 
of Honaker, Russell Co., Va. 


doctors, and they said I could not be cured. 


‘+ T had four 


I had ulceration of womb and female weak- 
ness so I could not stand on my feet but a 
short time; had bearing down sensation, 
pain in the small of my back. My stomach 
and bowels, also legs and feet, would swell, 
and everything I ate hurt me. I could not 
sleep well, was so short of breath I could 
not lie down at night; had soreness dnd 
tenderness over womb, troubled with pal- 
pitation of heart, and suffered with head- 
ache all the time. I would get blind and 
have fainting spelis. After the doctors 
said I could not be cured I got hold of one 
of Dr. 


read about how he had cured so many pa- 


Pierce’s Memorandum Books and 


tients afflicted like I was, so I thought his 
medicine might help me. I wrote to Dr. 
Pierce for advice, and he sent me a very 
encouraging letter in reply, advising me to 
take his ‘ Favorite Prescription ’ and ‘ Gold- 


, 


en Medical Discovery’ and his ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets.’ 


and felt much better. 


I got two bottles and used these 
I sent and got six 
After I had used four bottles 
I broke out all over in sores. 


bottles more. 
I then quit 
taking the medicine and wrote to Dr. Pierce, 
and he advised me to still keep on taking 
his medicine. I did so, and soon found it 
to be a great medicine. I can now work all 
day and not feel tired at night. I can sleep 
all night and can eat anything I want at 


any time. I can walk and go anywhere I 
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please. I feel better than I ever did. Can 
do all kinds of work in the house and out- 


doors, too. 





I am sorry I did not take Dr. 
Pierce’s medicine when I first began to have 
poor health. 





I could have saved what [ 


paid to humbugs. My friends say that [ 
When 


I commenced your medicine I only weighed 


do not look like the same woman. 
one hundred pounds. Now I weigh one 
hundred and forty. 


A Fair Example. 


The cure of Mrs. Davis offers a fair 


example of what Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription has done and is doing to make 
weak women strong. This is not an excep- 


tional case. It is not a solitary case. In 
more than thirty years of practice Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, chief consulting physician to the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has treated and cured more $ 
than half a million women. Many of these 
had experienced years of suffering. They 
had spent large sums of money seeking a 
cure in vain. 


Doctors gave them up. Yet 


Dr. Pierce’s treatment cured them; made 
them happy wives and joyful mothers. 
Women who are suffering from weaken- 
ing drains, irregularity, inflammation, ulcer- 
ation, bearing-down pains 


or headache, 


backache, nervousness or other conse- 
quences of a deranged condition of the 
delicate womanly organs, should begin at 
once the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription in the confident expectation of a 
complete cure. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter, absolutely without charge 
or fee, and thus avoid the unpleasant 


examinations, indelicate questions and 
offensive local treatments so obnoxious to 
All letters are held as 


sirictly private and sacredly confidential, 


womanly modesty. 


and all answers are sent in plain, private 
envelopes, bearing no advertising: or other 
printing upon them. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is no alcohol in ‘“ Favorite Pre- 
does it contain 


scription,” neither any 


opium, cocaine or other narcotic. It is in 
the truest and fullest sense, a temperance 
medicine. 

A Gift for Women. 

We offer free to every woman Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser on receipt 
of stamps to defray the cost of mailing 
only. This great work on hygiene, medi- 
cine and biology is more comprehensive 
than any other work dealing with these 
vital subjects. The book contains 1,008 
large pages and over 700 illustrations, and 
is sent bound in cloth or paper, as desired. 
Send 21 one-cent stamps for the paper- 
bound book, or 31 stamps for the cloth. 


Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A. W. FABER. estabtishes ty. 


The Original and Well known 


A W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 

A W. Faber’s Kound Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Pence ts. 

AW. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 

A W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
and Slate Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers 

A W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Percils. 


For sale by ail Stationers and Artists’ Materi al Stores. 

See that all goods are initialed “‘ A. W,’ fore the 
name of “‘ Faber. 

The name and letters ‘“‘ A. W. Faber” are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET fey! Tonete 


low. Covers priuted in colors; excellent porirait of 
the poet. B -und with silk ribbon. Contains 8 leaflets. 
Especially designed for teachers to use as souve irs. 
i special rates: Orecopys, 6c. we — les 10c. 
for Qe. 12for4c. 100 for $3 net, po —_ 
BRYANT GOOKLET $o"vs;.eenstcre 
To a Waterfo«|; Green 
River; D ath of the Flowers, etc. O- iginal cover de- 
sign ia colors (with portrait) and numerous illustra- 
_— os gorges & for — per single copy. s0c per 
$6 per 100 cop 
GRAYS ELEGY PWritten in a Country Church- 
yard. This grand poem in neat 
booklet fourm, cover in three colors with appropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk ribbon. 
6c. per singie copy. 6copies tor 25c. 12for40c. $3 
per 100 copies net, postpaid. 


DAISY SOUVENIRS Something entirely new. 

Three “—. Consist- 

ing of two cards, cover « ard having daisies as border 

de:iga and vignette of land:cap. , inside card afford- 

ing space for teacher’s and pupil’s name. Cards 

-_ a withsik ribbon Set . three Souvenirs, 10c. 
6for18:. 12 for 36¢. 100 for $225 OUVENI 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVENIRS 


Four designs. Entirely new. This souveuir is 1n bouk- 
let form, and contains; Village Black mith, The Reap- 
er and the Flowers, "and Psalm of Lite, Cover 
pri: ted in seven colors; bound with si'k ribbon. Set 
rt four, 12c. 25c. per dozen. $1.85 per 100 copies net, 

repaid 
PECIAL One copy of each Booklet and Souvenir 
described above (10 different de-igns in 


_ their money without litigation. Corporation 





all) sent to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Address, 
. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City. N.J. 





NOTES. Poona 


—The Brooklyn teachers, 3,550 in number, Th S b | 
who were preparing to sue the city for $183, e ( 00 S & ue 





904.48, representing back pay for 1898, will get 


Counsel Whalen has advised the auditor of the 
board of education to certify the pay roll at 
once. 

The controversy dates back to July, 1898, when 
the Brooklyn school board ra‘sed salaries all 
around, expecting that the borough would get 
an extra $325,000 under the charter. The 
teachers of the borough naturally claimed 
their increase and, as it was evident they 
could not collectively sue the city, they deter- 
mined to bring in individual suits. Some2,f00 
had already been started when Mr. Whalen 


of Greater New York, Boston, 
and numerous other places use 
Carter’s Ink EXCLUSIVELY— 

A positive proof of its excellence, 
backed up by the fact that there 
is more of CAR’ TER’S INK used 
by the U.S. Government than of all 
other makes put together. 

Why don’t you use it? It costs no 
more than the poorest 


xew vom The Carter's Ink Co Co 


Cuicaco 











decided that it would be impolitic for the city 
to carry onthe contest. The teachers appeared 
to be almost certain to win, and the expense 
involved in defending the suits would be not 
less than $150,000 


—The best story I know of an Edinburgh 
street boy was told me by a lady who wit- 
nessed the incident. There was a Christmas 
tree given to poor children at a mission hall, 
and hundreds of little ones were assembled at 
the doors in advance of the hour of admit- 
tance, many of whom were barefoot. Among 


AY 





them was a sweet faced little girl, who seemed STICK TO YOUR POINT 
les3 hardened than most to the cold, for she when you know you are right, and always see that 
shivered in her poor jacket and danced from Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
one foot to the other— alas! what pitiful danc- are used in all the schools under your charge. Ameri 
ing that!—on the cold hard stones to put some can Scholars should use American Graphite Pencils. 


life into her chilled limbs, A boy, not much 
older, and himself barefoot, watched this per- 


MADE BY THE 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





formance for a few minutes, and then with a 


sudden impulse of protection, took off his 
woolen cap, put it down before her bare feet FREE ! WHOLESALE CATALOG 


and said, “Ye may stand on that.” Sir Walter 


LT 
Raleigh’s cloak has been a symbol of chivalry Edition for 1899-1900 ready. 


for many long years, but who shall say that fivheep, 
the Edinburgh street boy’s cap deserves a less All — carried in stock. 





honorable memory ?— Sel. 267-269 Wa 


6 by 9 inches, "aavertiain Rf ib-0b0 Books Booka, 


Periodicals, ete., ete. sx, esale Prices. 
oo ever printed. 


A. FLANAG@ pabitsher and Bocheien, 
bash 
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OR Does STANLEY HALL. 





Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic 

Hintz’s Black-Board Sketching 

Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work 

Johnson’s Education by Doing 

Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany . 

Calkin’s Phonic Method in Reading 
Hallock’s Methods in Primary siaeaaanel ; 

Best Primary Songs . 

Reinhart’s History of Education . 

Reinhart’s Principles of Education 


Regular Price 
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.25  Sinclair’s First Years at School 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ WORKING LIBRARY. 


! TWENTY VOLUMES FOR SIX DOLLARS. 


We have selected with great care twenty books dealing with the work of the primary teacher and covering almost every subject related 
to her teaching, management, and professional improvement, as follows : — 
NUMBER CLAY MODELING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
DRAWING SINGING GENERAL METHODS 
READING MANNERS HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
BUSY WORK RECITATIONS PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
PLANT STUDY ORDER CHILD STUDY 
PHYSIOLOGY ATTENTION PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


These books, retailing for $7.50, we have decided to offer in a set for $6.00 cash. If, moreover 
any teacher would like the bouks at once and can not spare the money now, write us for the terms at 
which they will be supplied on the instalment plan of payment. 
help that will make it a constant guide. 
The list of books is as follows; — 


Every book is filled with practical 


No investment that can be made will yield so large returns. 


-30 Howto Teach Clay Modeling 2 
-25 Kellogg’s Primary Recitations , : : . . .25 
-50 _ Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds . . , : 25 
.25 Allen’s Mind Studies... .50 
-50 Wise & Connell’s Outlines in Nature, etc., for P rimary Classes 75 
-75  Dewey’s How to Teach Manners ret b>” aie) F 
-15 Kellogg’s School Management .50 
-25 Hughes’s How to Keep Order , : . 1S 
-25 ~+Fitch’s Art of ee Attention , : : p 1S 

$7.5u 


ae IN A SET FOR SI DOLLARS CASTE... 
ANY BOOK SOLD SEPARATELY AT PRICE QUOTED. 


Full description of books sent if desiree. Our new catalogue is the handsomest and most complete catalogue of teachers’ books ever 


issued. It describes all the above and hundreds of others. Would you like it ? 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 6l East Ninth ‘Street, - NEW YORK. 
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you 


= : us three gubscriptions we 
paid, 7 
RARE and VATOABLE BEAUTIFUL DEC- 
} PLA or ornamen' your house and 
‘or house culture. The plants are 0 
will flower and fruit at o' 
rius Alternifolius, a stately ornamental plant, Laste 
Vari a beautiful variegated 
very best Palms, 1 Areca Lutescens, 1 La 
~ 2 fg Seema T 4 of easiest culture 
and sure 0 well. Can be p’ outin summer. Bought 
of a florist the plants alone would cost four or five kes 


each of the 
Borbonica, 


= we ask - ~ the wrigle thing. hg Bo ay J the plants in 
rown ouses, Angora jams 
Animals to Club raisers. Address _ ” wi; 


THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 284 St., NEW YORK. 










NOT A PENNY 
Before You See It. 


14-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 
ing case watch swith your Mon- 

N engraved, American 
stemwinder and setter, jew- 
elled escapement, sent C.O. 
\ D., $5.97, with privilege of 
examination before paying ; 
if not satisfied, order express 
agent toreturn it; state your 
correct address and the 
y nearest express office, also 
initials; mention ladies’ or 
gents’ size wanted, Address 

BAGLE WATCH CO., Dept. B, 253 Broadway, New York, 


8 FLOWERING FREE 


BULBS 


Get us four subscribers to Tuz Humane Atuiance, a handsome 
illustrated monthly magazine of Animals and Pets, only 50c. a year, 
and we willsend you 87 FLOWERING BULBS, includingTulips. 
Narciseus, Anemones, etc.. by express. paid. The bulbs alone are 
worth $2. Birds, Angora Cats, Aquariums and Animals free to club 
raisers. THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 E, 23d St., NEW YORK. 








Women Made 


Beautiful 


by VESTRO. Developes the bust 6 
fnches, fills al) hollow places, adds 







grace, curve and beauty to the 
neck ; softens and clears the skin. 
Beautiful 





DR. FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 pages) 
Holds its Popularity. 

as a fast selling, big profit, agents’ book. 

60 per cent discount; i. e. 60 per cent off 

You can sell tomen, women and families, everyone 
with normal human interest wants it. The demand 
is large every where, all thetime. Many teachers have 
cleared over $100 a month during the summer season. 
So could you. 
Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E. 28th St., N. ¥ 


TEACHERS WANTE 
LADIES WANTED fee eee ene 


learning H. F. JONES, Dept. 9 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


This PRETTY Watch 


will be sent to anyone FREE for ex- 
amination. Itis one of the most 
beautiful timepieces ever offered 
andicannot be bought anywhere for 
double tlie money. The case is of 
Heavy Solid Silver, and movement 
thebest in*the world for the money. 
A perfect timekeeper, equaling ony 
$100 Wateh and Guaranteed for 2 
Years. On receipt of your full ad- 
dress we shall ship the watch C. 0. 
D. with privilege of free examina- 
tion‘andif as represented pay agent 
$3.75 and express charges, other- 
wise return atourexpense. Should 
ou desire a Solid Silver Chatelaine 
to match the watch, as illus- 
trated, price is 50 ce 


FREE An Elegant Scarfpin if 


cash is sent with order; 
we then also pay express charges. 
MAIf no express bflice near your home 

wg we cannot send goods C. 0. B. and 
cash must accompany the order. 
Our 200 page illus. Jewelry Catalog 
with thousands of beautiful Xmas 
resents sentfree. Royal 
Seuss, 53 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Ameriean Teachers’ "urean. 
St. Louls, Mo. 22nd year. 
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STYLE 29. CONCERT 


ee ceeenertaeoetcreeetenetetercnetcome, 


——_—_,_ _ 








g¢ Piano 


GRAND UPRIGHT. 


No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
Tf you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 
DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 


7% octaves. 

Double lever, grand repeating action. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three 
strings to each note in middle and treble 
registers. 

The scale is the same as in grand 
pianos, with the largest size of sound 
board and strings of greatest length, 





thus giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. 

Case.—Double veneered 
outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
rich figured mahogany, genuine quart- 
ered oak and ebonized. 

veys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 


inside and 


SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano 
is made is its tone. The Wing Piano possesses 
magnificent tone-qualities, durability, sweet- 
ness, richness, power, singing quality and 
evenness. 

Action.—The Wing action is patterned after 
the perfected double lever grand pe 
action, to secure the greatest strength an 
power and greatest repeating qualities. Every 
note acts instantaneously and recovers prompt- 
ly, ready for the refeaté, so that after a note is 





played the same note may be sounded again im- 
mediately without taking the finger from key. 

Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the fol- 
lowing improvements, viz.: “Built up”’* wrest 
plank construction. ‘Dovetail’ top and bot- 
tom framecase construction... Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
for key bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 

edal action. Improved practice attachment. 

ull length duet music desk. Carved panels. 
Instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guit 


at, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for 


these instrumenis, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 


E ery 
any defect in tone, action, wor 


SENT ON TRIA 


FREIGHT PREPAID. 


piano or your choice of four other styles, to 


kmanship or material :: :: :: 
We will send this 


any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time for 
a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any par- 


ticular unsatisfactory, we will take it back 
attached to this trial. 


freights inadvance. Our object in 


We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. 
offering these terms ts to * sana everyone an op- 


No conditions are 


at our own expense. 
We pay all 


portunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 
WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Complete In- 


Sent free on request 


223-225 E. 


formation about Pianos,” 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. 


118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 


with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


Old Instruments Exchanged — Easy Payments. 


WING & SON 


12th Street, New York, N. Y. 
1868— 3ist Year —1899. 





If you are looking for some Pretty 
Christmas Presents for your Children get 


Stories of the GREAT ARTISTS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 





NEW YORK 


CHICACO 








‘SAN FRANCISCO 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St, Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE ‘them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 

p Rk. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes Tan, 

Pimples, 

Freckles, 






0 @ ro Moth Patches, 
w o z ; Rash and Skin 
—3e6s= diseases, and 
= pzOog every blemish 
=e 5¢rs on beauty, 

an efies de- 
es Sos , tection. On its 
2 ° virtues it has 
a a % stood the test 


of fifty-one 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure itis 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfei 
of similar 
an ue name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to aladyof the hawt-ton 
(a patient): As you ladies willuse them, J recommend, *Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations." 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S ., Canada and Europe : 
FERD. T. IIOPKINS. Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y, 





NOTES. 


— President Roca of the Argentine Republic 
argues in his annual message, for the intro- 
duction of the Bible in the public schools of 
his country. 





—The Maryland “Society of Colonial 
Dames” has asked permission from the 
authorities of Johns Hopkins’ University to 
erect in one of the halls of the institution a 
tablet commemorating some of the pioneers 
of education in Maryland. The request has 
been granted. 


— The Japanese government has decided to 
keep its system of education gtrictly secular 
and will withhold its sanction from all schools 
in which any form of religion is taught. This 
pats the missionary schools in a very awk- 
ward position, for if, in obedience to govern- 
mental request, they eliminate all religious 
teaching they will probably incur the censure 
of the home boards. 


— Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for 
early publication ‘‘The Book of Knight and’ 
Barbara,” by David Starr Jordan, with pict- 
ures by the children; ‘‘ The Story of Eclipses,” 
by G. F. Chambers; “ The International Geog- 
raphy,” by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Prof. W. M. 
Davis, James Bryce, F. C. Selous, and others, 
edited by H. R. Mill, with numerous illustra- 
tions; ** The Story of English Kings, according 
to Shakespeare,” by Dr. J.J. Burns, and ‘The 
Secondary School System of Germany,” by 
Frederick E. Bolton. 


— The old adage about truth and fiction was 
justified again in the recent football game 
between Harvard and Wesleyan, when Ellis, 
the Harvard right half-back, made a run of 
thirty-five yards and jumped over a Wesleyan 
tackler’s head, scoring’ a touchdown. The 
same feat is described in Mr. R. H. Barbour’s 
new football story, ‘‘The Half-Back,” and the 
exciting incident is illustrated in the frontis- 
piece of the book, which has just been pub. 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 





Hood’s Pills 


Do not gripe nor irritate the alimen- 


tary canal. They act gently yet 
promptly,-cleanse effectually and 


Give Comfort 


Sold by ali druggists. 25 cents, 









Story of 


Christmas Eve. 


Place an early order for the handsome 
tt 
cy 
% 
oH 


& Michigan Southern Ry. ‘‘ Book of 
% Irains.” It will interest you, will 
# please the children. Replete with the 

best thoughts of Christmas-tide in 

poetry and prose from well known 
authors; also a charming short story 
of Christmas eve—‘‘The Third Vice- 

President’s Special.”” The book is 
; beautifully illustrated with half tones 
# from original wash drawings, the sub- 

jects being especially selected from 

the various texts. Ready for distri- 
bution Dec. 15th. Sent on receipt of 
four cents in postage. 
A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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: Christmas number of the Lake Shore 





UNIQUE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


STORIES - 
OF THE 
THE PEOPLE 


OF THE 


CHOSEN 


By MYLES ENDICOTT 





BIBLE 


LAND 


THE DOG OF FLANDERS 


##A CHRISTMAS STORY** 
By LOUISA DE LA RANE 


Edited for use in schools by S. D. Jenkins. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


This is one of the most charming Holiday Books. 























VOLS. I. and II. 


With illustrations from Doré and other 
eminent artists. ~ 


Price, Boards, 40 cents 
Cloth, 60 * 





“‘ Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old, — 
Which in our younger years, we saw, and which our fathers told. 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs, 

That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.”’ 





It takes the child away from his own doorstep and 
sets him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. It 
is full of geography, nature study, child and animal 
life. Through it the little reader may live with the 
beautiful Flemish orphan boy, born in poverty, ‘but with 
a genius for art; he may play, toil, and in imaginaton 
die with the noble dog Petrasche ; 
must draw from it lessons in morals and ethics, deep 


unconsciously he 


and permanent. The book is charmingly written, so 


that the thought is easily grasped. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 
Issued Every Week. Subscription, $1.75 a year. 


Ds 





A few out of the two hundred and more special 
features of interest planned for The Companion’s 
4900 volume are the following : 













Perilous Service in the Philippines, 
Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt 
The Habit of Thrift, Andrew Carnegie 
Country Boys Who Come to New York, S. A. Nelson 
The Modern Girl’s Ambitions, | Margaret Deland 
Are There Too Many College Men? 
Pres. James B. Angell a) 
The Schoolhouse Farthest West, C.A. Stephens { 


3b ee eb ee eb be et 








Boyhood of Farragut, Capt. A. T. Mahan jo. 
My War-Horses, Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
Insect Friends, A. S. Packard (* |o- 


Witty Sayings I Have Heard, Justin McCarthy 
Bird Life in Winter, John Burroughs 
Send us your address on a Postal and we will mail you our Mlustrated 


Announcement Humber, containing a full prospectus of the Contributors 
and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 








The Companion Calendar. 


To design the figure pieces for The Companion Calendar for 1900, one of the 
best known of American genre painters was engaged. His exquisite work, 
reproduced in 12-color lithography, enables The Companion to offer to 
subscribers this year a piece of color printing superior even to the beautiful 
calendars of former years. 2 


Subscription Offer for 1900. 





Those who subscribe at once will receive all the remaining issues of 
The Companion for 1899 FREE, and then all the issues for the 52 weeks 
of the new year, until January 1, 1901. This offer includes the gift of 





the N¢w Companion Calendar for 1900— the most beautiful one ever 
given to the friends of The Companion. *£®@ Cut out and send this slip 
with $1.75, the price of your subscription to 1901. AF 49 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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